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HINTS ON STAOKING. 











Experience has taught me that the oft- 
repeated advice to‘‘keep the middle full,”’ 
does not necessarily comprise the 
sum and substance of good stacking. 
It is good as far as it goes, but that other 


motto. ‘keep the middle well 
.tramped,”’ is equally important, at least 
to the beginner. The two mottoes 


should blend together to some extent, 
though I have found where the middle is 
well tramped and the outside left com- 
paratively loose, the center elevation 
neod not be very great. By observing 
this rule I believe it is possible for nearly 
every farmer to erect stacks that will 
keep welland do it much easier than 
by stacking with a very high center. 

“T love to see those smooth, symmetri- 
cal, egg- shaped beauties that possibly 
one farmer in a hundred can build just 
right, and in my early efforts to emulate 
the one, [looked too much upon the out- 
ward appearance and not enough upon 


watched results closely and have been 
compelled to admit that their grain 
keeps well. Ihave never stacked with 
a fork, for I still believe in giving some 
attention to appearance. 

Well does the writer remember his 
first straw stack. It was one of the ex- 
ceptions to the rule that a ‘‘thing of 








beauty isa joy forever.’’ The stacker 
walked ’round and ’round the outside 
raking the straw under his feet, like an 
old hen making a nest. Helper No. 1 
took his position close to the carrier and 





scarcely moved out of his tracks so long 
| as he could swing his arms over the sur- 
|vounding straw. When he could no 


the inward condition. The result was) longer do this, he would ‘‘build himself 


that as the stack settled, the butts of | y 


the grain would gradually rise, appar 


stead of out and the stack was damaged. 
Isaw I must change my tactics, so in- 








stead ef ‘‘kneeing’’ the outside course 
down close and filling the middle at 
random, I tried reversing the order, 
laying two outside courses at the same 
time, keeping off of the outside course 
entirely ; laying the sheaves closer toward 
the center and tramping that portion of 
stack as much as possible. This has 
given far better results, and I feel like 
urzing the beginner to see that his stack 
hasa solid core right up through to 
support the top, and looser toward the 
sides, as I have tried to show at Fig. 1. 
Though the center elevation in building 
may be no greater than indicated by 
the cross lines, a, yet when the density 
is equalized by settling, the elevation 
will necessarily be maintained or even 
increased as at Fig. 2,and the water will 
not follow those lines up hill into the 
stack. On the other hand, if we, in 
building, make the very common mis- 
take with beginners, of tramping the 
outside solid and leave a loose center, as 
shown at Fig. 8, the result of settling 
will be to reverse the lines, a, see Fig. 4, 
and the water following its natural in- 
clination to start down hill, will enter 
the stack. 

A few years ago I noticed two of my 
neighbors stacking grain with forks. I 
noticed also that their weight was al- 


p’’ and repeat the operation. Helper 


-| No. 2 tramped a deep curved rut about 
ently, until the water was turned in in- | 1 : . 


10 feet outside of No. 1. When fin- 
ished the big stack was simply arched 
over like a mammoth bake oven filled 
with straw, the columns by which the 
helpers had climbed, supporting the 
roof. It was a beauty and the stack- 
er’s reputation was settled(?)—the stack 
wasn’t. Figs. 3 and4 illustrate the 
story. A week later it wasa steaming 
mass and probably was converted into 
manure as rapidly asany stack before 
or since. An experienced stacker 
would have seen to it that his helpers 
used legs as well as arms and kept the 
middle up and tramped. He would 
have pushed the straw out with his fork 
and kept his feet several feet away 
from sides of stack most of the time. 
It might not have elicited so much 
praise in the start, but would have last- 
ed longer. Keeping the middle not only 
full but solid, and the outside compara- 
tively loose, is the secret of success in 
stacking straw. The improved stackers 
which drop stiaw ina windrow along 
center of stack, are helps in securing 
these conditions. 

One of the most difficult things fora 
beginner in theart of stacking is to 


Fic.o. 


avoid drawing in too suddenly and 
rapidly when he begins to decrease the 
diameter of his stack. The result is 
represented at Fig. 5, a form not well 
calculated to shed water perfectly. 
Both the “‘laying out” andthe “‘drawin 

in” should be very gradual, as indicate 








Ways on middle half of stack and of | 
Course they stood up all the time. I) 
did not like the looks of their stacks so! 


tion, as shown by perpendicular line. 
In order to secure the proper form and 
at the same time have a well-balanced 
stack, the weight and density must be 
properly distributed between opposite 
sides, and where it is possible to do so, 
the wagon should always be driven al- 
ternately on opposite sides of the stack 
when stacking grain or hay. Failure to 
observe this rule will usually result in 
the leaning form shown at Fig. 6, in 
which the top is away to one side of 
the center line, while the cross lines tell 
us it is nearly ready to take water on 
the higher side. 

In this windy country we find the tops 
can best be kept on stacks by driving 
down pegs from 3 ft. to 6 ft. long, also 
by passing wires or cords over stack and 
hanging heavy stones or blocks to the 
ends.—Geo. T. Pettit, Nehama Co., 
Kans. 








Harvest is now past, and in most cases 
the harvesting machines are not cared 
for. Our experience, covering some 15 
years, leads us to believe that less than 
one-half of the service is gotten out of 
the average machines because of the 


poor care they get between harvests. 
Any of the well-made machines should 
cut 300 acres of grass or grain for 12 to 
15 years; yet very few are in use half 
that long. And why? Simply because 
they are not properly housed and stored. 


Fic. A, 


We know of a combined machine that 
has cut all the grass up to date, and all 





160-acre farm for 30 years. 
into the barn every night, however, 
has never been wet. 

Two things and two things only (bar 
ring accidents, which often result from 
carelessness) shorten the life of ma- 
chines, and these two things are wet and 
dry Water and air will oxidize or rust 
any iron ever made, no matter how fine 
the quality; therefore keep every drop 
of water away from your machine. 

We think a canvas at $3 or $4is much 
cheaper than a new binder at $125. 
Better do without trucks and havea 
canvas. Then cover the machine every 
minute when not in use and as soon as 
you are through cutting put your ma- 
chine in the dry. If we finished at 9 
o’clock at night we would take the ma- 
chine along to the barn that night yet, 
and house it and sleep the next morning 
confident that we have saved triple 
what we could have made by getting up 
early the next morning and doing it. 
Every drop of water, or even dew or 
mist, that settles on a polished shaft 
such as are in all bearing parts, makesa 
rust spot, and this spot can never be 
taken out without turning down the 
shaft. 

Then see that every box is filled with 
a hard, stiff oil that will protect it from 
the action of the damp air. This should 
be done the instant you are through us- 
ing your machine, as ene damp night is 
sufficient to rust a dry shaft. Ordinary 
tallow can be melted and used for this 
purpose, being poured on while hot. Do 








by the dotted lines, while the top should 
be directly over the center of the founda- 


not run the machine after thus protect- 


OARE OF HARVESTING MAOHINES. | 


the grain up to three seasons ago, on a | 
It is taken | 


| this lever 





ing it. Take the knife off and treat it 
the same way: while yet bright, having 
first removed all dirt. Then put it away 
in the granary or house: They cost 
money and are worth caring for. You 
say you have no barn room. Well, this 
is no excuse, for you certainly havea 
piece of woodland that’ will furnish you 





| 











a few poles, and you have plenty of 
straw to make a roof, and we know that 
you can find time to make such a shed. 
One of the most successful farmers in a 
certain county in Ohio has such a chea 
shed in which he stores all his tool, an 
they are always ready for use. 

But if you will take off the reel, if a 
binder, and a few iron guards on the 
outside, you can store it in a very small 
space. Take off any loose pieces and lay 
them under the machine. Then if you 
find the paint cracking off repaint that 
place. Treat the guards to a good coat 
of oil also. If you cannot get it togeth- 
er the next season, don’t worry, but call 
on the agent, for he agreed to do all of 
this, you know, any time you asked him 
to. No doubt if you only ask him he 
will take it apart for you now. 

If a mower, you will find a long pin or 
two short ones at the inner joint of the 
center-bar. You can locate them by 
raising and lowering the bar and notic- 
ing where the hinge is. Having found 
this pin or pins, you will find they are 
fastened with a nut or spring key, 
which you can remove, then drive out 
the hinge pin, and your bar will be 








and | easily taken off of the machine 

| In several types of mowers the lifting 
. | lever is fastened to the cutter-bir out- 
|side of the above-mentioned joint, in 
| which case you will have to unfasten 
also. 


This is usually done 
t 









very readily by folding the bar and then 
getting a pry under it at the hinge and 
lifting until you relieve the spring, 
which can then be unhooked. Some- 
times it is necessary to take off a nut. 
On many machines the tongue can eas- 
ily be removed and set in a corner and 
then such a mower can be stored in 
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when 
tongue is loose. However, on some ma- 
chines a number of levers are fastened 
to the tongue and must first be removed. 
This is a nuisance and it is well to look 
to this when buying. 

All the bearing parts should be well 
covered to prevent rust and the knives 
put away in adry place to prevent 
rust also. Never let the cutter-bar rest 
on the ground. Now, my friends, if 
you will follow my advice your ma- 
chines will come out of the storage next 
harvest as bright asthe day you quit 
cutting, and we will then tell you how 
to get them in shape for cutting.— 
Blitzen. 


MID-SUMMER FARM NOTES. 











The westher.—It has been, on the 
whole, most seasonable for haying and 
harvest. Since we began to cut our 


clover and timothy, June 22 to 
July 17, we have had only five 
rains that came at a _ time to 


delay haying operations, and these not 
ina way toinjure hay or grain. We 
have had practically none of either in- 
jured, though we have weighed into the 
rn and three stacks close by the barn, 
80,215 Ibs. of hay and 81,141 pounds of 
wheat, a total of 161,356 Ib. or 80 % tons. 
The oats, 13 acres, are now cut, July 28, 
and made 515 shocks. ~ There will proba- 
bly be more than 30 tons of sheaves. The 
total rainfall for a little over two 
months, since May 23, has been 6.03 
inches or nearly an inch short of the 
normal amount for that period. The 
weather has been so hot, windy and 
drying nearly all the time that the 
round had become rather distressingly 
ry by July 16. The grass on our big 
lawn had ceased to grow and was turn- 
ing yellow, and there had been no occa- 
sion to mow it for more than three 
weeks. But beginning with July 17 we 
have had rainfall eight different days 
as follows: The 17th, 0.94 of an inch; 
18th, 0.06; 19th, 0.04; 20th, 0.36; 23d, 
0.85; 24th, 0.05; 25th, 0.80; 26th, 0.05; 
total 3.15 inches. 

We have now given the potatoes, 7 
acres, their final spraying before “‘lay- 
ing them by.’”’ We use the Bordeaux 
mixture and the arsenite of soda. | 
We take 2 Ibs. of white arsenic (9| 
cents per pound) and 4 pounas of; 
carbonate of soda (2 cents per pound) 
and boil in two gallons of water until 
the solution is clear, and use 14 pints to 
50 gallons of Bordeaux mixture. Asthe 

tato field is over 80 rods from the 
nouse we take all the ingredients (lime, 
sulphate of copper, arsenic and carbon- 
ate of soda) already in solution, with 
about 7 barrels, total, of water, in tank 
and barrels on wagon, then take the re- 
quired part ofeach solution for each 
cask of the mixture, and then the mix- 
ing takes but a few moments. The 7 
barrels will spray 7 acres by using 
fine-spray nozzles, and a man and boy 
can spray the 7 acres in less than a day. 
The cask rides in a light spring wagon, 
the horse walks between the two rows, 
the wheels straddle two rows, the boy 
drives and pumps and the man rides 
backwards in the hind end of the wagon 
and sprays two rows as fast as the horse 
walks. ne potato vines are now lop- 

ing so that this must be the last spray- 
ing with wagon, but the beetles are few, 
now, and this spraying will kill the few 
old, strrped egg-layers and nearly all the 
young bugs hatched from eggs already 

id. 


‘Laying by’ ’the Potatoes.—We put the 
small ‘‘shovel’’ and the ‘‘wings’ on the 
cultivator and fling an inch or two of 
earth under and around the vines just 
before they lop over too much to be 
worked longer with horses and cultiva- 
tors. Then we follow almost immediate- 
ly afterwards with the 11-toothed har- 
row-cultivator set very narrow so as to 
wipe out the V-shaped gutter and leave 
a level fine earth-mulch in the narrow 
middle between the ridges. I am 
convinced that it is best on my clay 
soil to ridge the potatoes as much as this 
to prevent their sunburning and to keep 
down the young weeds after the pota- 
toes are laid by. The potatoes are less 
damaged by heavy rains if they come, 
and they dig better, too, when they are 
thus ridged than with ‘“‘level culture.”’ 
Indeed, I find that those who advoctae 
‘evel culture’’most strenuously even on 
sandy land ridge up at the last about as 
muchas I do. ‘‘Level culture’? seems 
to me to be a misleading name for it. 
Moderate ridging would seen better. 
All through the season Of tillage the 
rows become slightly ridged, even be- 
fore this final intentional ridging. 

Factory-mixed vs. Home-mixed Fertil- 
izers.—The yields from my wheat fields 
indicate the superiority of the factory. 
mixed goods, all the ingredients of 
which were acidulated, over the home- 
mixed, the crude tankage of which 


(ammonia and phosphoric acid) was not 
'acidulated. The home-mixed cost $19 per 
‘ton including §1 for mixing , and the 
| factory-mixed (all acidulated) cost $24 
per ton, but TI used the same cost 
per acre of each, using correspondingly 
more pounds per acre of the home- 
mixed. The wheat in the sheaves was 
thoroughly and equally dried on all 
plots. The results are as follows, the lots 
being accurately divided and the loads 
all accurately weighed: : 
Factory-1aixed, Home-mix- 


half, ed half. 
W. lot, 9 acres...31,117 Ibs. 25,234 Ibs. 
E. lot, 6 acres. ...12,890 Ibs. 11,900 Ibs. 


Total 15 acres 44,007 Ibs. 37,134 Ibs. 

Surplus for factory-mixed, 6,873 lbs., 
or 18} percent. In the 9-acre lot the 
factory-mixed goods had, on the whole, 
the best land. In the 6-acre lot the case 
was reversed and the home-mixed had, 
on the whole, the bestland. In the sum 
of the two lots each had equal chance,as 
nearly as | can judge. 

There has been hardly a day since the 
wheat was well up when the factory- 
mixed did not look best to the eye. It 
was quicker in action, its ingredints be- 
i 1 acidulated and therefore all avail- 
able as fast as the wheat roots needed 
them. Further than this, 1 feel sure 
that crude tankage is subject to waste- 
ful decay in the soil, the degree of waste 
depending upon the state of moisture in 
the soil soon after seeding and upon vari- 
ous other circumstances. In short, I 
think it almost as important in the case 
of tankage as of South Carolina rock, 
that it be chemically treated and mixed. 
At all events I have given the exact sep- 
arate and combined facts of the experi- 
ment on two fields large enough to 
eliminate minor causes of error. To my 
mind they are convincing as against 
home-mixing—at any rate of partly 
crude or un-acidulated material. In 
the home-mixing I used exactly the kinds 
of ingredients recommended by our 
state experiment station. For the fact- 
ory-mixed I used the Forest City brand 
made by an old, reliable and extensive 
firm of Ohio ‘‘manufacturers’’—not 
“‘mixers.’’ —W. I. Chamberlain, July 25, 
1898. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Potash on Clay Soils.—'s potash es 
sential to the growing of cropsin our 
heavy clay soils? E. G_ B.,, Wyandot 
Co., O.—We had supposed, and it 
is true theoretically, that our heavy soils 
in the glaciated regions of Ohio con- 
tained sufficient available potash already. 
But experiments with potatoes in- 
dicate that for that crop, at least 600 
Ibs. per acre of good superphosphate 
containing 4 to 5 percent of actual pot- 
ash give exceedingly profitable returns, 
more profitable than the superphos- 
phate alone. How itis on the cereals 
and clover we can not say from experi- 
ment. 


Liming Land.—I would like to inquire 
through your valuable paper in regard 
to using lime on land. I have a farm of 
clay land. The soil appears tobe in 
good shape but crops do not do as well 
as they ought to. There is something 
lacking. There has never been lime 
used on it andI am inclined to think 
that is what it wants. How much 
would you puton per acre and how 
do you put it on? Is it air-slacked, or 
how do you prepare it? C. O., Craw- 
ford Co., Pat may be that lime would 
help your land. It acts chemically in 
unlocking fertility. Try it. Get fresh 


lime. Put it in piles in the field, cover 
the piles with earth and _let| 
it slack so you can_ spread it. 


You can use one-half of a ton up to one 
and one-half tons per acre. It can be 
applied on grass lands to good advantage. 
On other land, apply it to the plowed 
surface and harrow it in. Try one 
field. Apply one ton per acre and note 
the result. Then you can tell whether 
lime is needed. Send to department of 
agriculture, Washington, for farmers’ 
bulletin No. 77, on “The Liming of 
Soils.”’ 








SPOTTING TOBAQOO. 


The following letter opens a new subject 
to us. 
out knowing anything of the merits of the 
case. The statement is endorsed by a lead- 
ing tobacco company at Creston, Ohio 

Windsor, Conn., July 15, 18. 

Mr. Editor: On May 17, 1898, there was 
issued to Rickard & Long, of Seville, Ohio, 
a patent on ‘‘spotting tobacco,” granted, I 
understand, on the fraudulent claim that 
the “‘process’”’ improved the “burning qual- 
ity’’ of tobacco, when every farmer knows it 
injures the tobacco in every way, and is only 
justifiable by the fact that spotted leaves 
of domestic tobacco bring a higher price in 
the market_ because they imitate spotted 
Sumatra. On this claim no patent could be 
granted, hence the substitution of the claim 
that it improved the ‘“‘burning”’ quality. 

This ‘“‘patent” isin no way a benefit to 
the farmers in itself, since in most tobacco 
sections the farmers know all about how to 

“pot” tobacco as wellas Richard & Long, 








We publish it just as received, with- | 


factory work. 

The whole scheme is simply an attempt to 
give these men a monopoly of levying unjust 
and probably extortionate tribute on thou- 
sands of farmers who are now compelled by 
the imperative demands of trade to ‘‘spot’’ 
their tobacco, or sell at a later and much 
lower price their tobacco crops unspotted. 

This act of the Patent Office is character- 
ized as outrageous, and the patent a 
“fraud” and a “bunco game” by every sen- 
ator and member of Congress whose atten- 
tion has been called to it, and it meets the 
un qualified apts of the Agricultural 
Department. This vicious principle,that the 
farmer no longer shall have the right to do 
as he pleases with his own crops, to handle 
and manipulate them as seems to him for his 
best interests, will merit and I believe receive 
the severest condemnation of the journalis- 
tic fraternity that as a whole in this country 
is the best exponent of right, justice and 
liberty. Already farmers are asking them- 
selves whether they are livingin a republic 
or under a despotism that would disgrace 
the middle ages. I trust that you will fully 
expose this patented fraud by publication 
of the accompanying papers, and you are at 
liberty also to use as much of this letter 
as your valuable space will admit. Re- 

ctfully yours, H.S. Frye, Pres., New 
mgland Tobacco Growers’ Association. 








HARVEST NOTES FROM MANY 
SEOTIONS, 





Suffolk Co., L. I., N. Y., July 2.—The hay 
crop is about all gathered and is an unusually 
large one; so abundant in some places that 
some fields are left uncut. Farmers here lack 
for barn room, and consequently a good deal 
of hay has been stacked and nearly all the 
wheat. We have had two heavy rain-storms 
during the past week, which benefited pas- 
tures very much, also late potatoes. Some 
farmers are digging potatoes and selling 
this week for $2.50 per barrel; sold last week 
for $3. The early crop is not reported to be 
so good as was expected on account of dry 
weather. The few pieces of oats will be fit 
to cut next week. he crop is light; in fact 
there are very few good fields of oats here. 
The soil does not seem to be adapted to this 
crop. Owing to the cool weather corn has 
not come forward as fast during past ten 
days as before.—V. M. C., 

Marion Co., O., July 20.—Hay harvest is 
about all done and oats cutting is going on 
between showers. We have been having a 
very dry time up to the 17th and we have 
plenty of rains since, and yet the ground is 
not much wet. The hay crop is an abund- 
ant one of the very best quality, Some 
threshing of wheat has been done with a 
yield of about 14 bushels per acre, and it is 
of a very good quality, what is good, 
but there is here and there a field of 
very badly shrunken wheat that millers 
won’t give more than 25 up to 40 cents for. 


much for sale. 
land promises a fair crop but all clay or light 


weather and hot sun. are having excee 


one. 
but later ones will be helped out by the rains 
now. There will be but little clover seed 
through here as most of the clover was plow- 
ed. ris Fd cholera as I have heard. 


Snohomish Co., Wash., July 14.—Markets 
in Seattle this week opened up fairly well, 
but with a shortage of some products. 
But few strawberries were in the market 
and the price was $1.25 to $1.40 up to $1.50 
per crate. On Monday chickens sold at 13 
eents per pound; on Wednesday at 14 
cents; dressed, 16 cents per pound: Job- 
bing prices: eggs, retail, 2) cents and scarce; 
butter becoming scarce and retailing at 


30 and 35 cents per two-pound roll: req 
raspberries scarce, and sell at 75 cents to £1 
per box; currants, 60 to 75 cents per crate: 
cherries, black, 40 to 70 cents per crate: 
white cherries, also red, same prices. Weath. 
er, fine warm days, cool nights. Another 
rise of one-half cent on live chickens today. 
—M. H. Monsey. : 


Huron Co., O., July 12.—On Sunday, July 
8, we came as near to a “hot wind” as we 
ever get in Ohio; it came in waves and puffs 
that made one almost gasp for breath. In 
the evening heavy thunder showers set in 
that cooled the air and refreshed the parched 
earth wonderfully. Continuous fine weather 
prevailed till the 15th, when a heavy and 
much needed shower fell over the central 
and southeastern portion of the county, 
followed on Sunday morning, the lith, hy a 
more general and far heavier thunder show- 
er, which was followed in the p. m. by the 
heaviest thunder shower of the season if not 
the greatest for years. An immense amount 
of water fell and the lightning was; almost 
incessant. The twelve days of fine weather 
after the 8d inst. was made good use of and 
many secured their entire crop of both hay 
and wheat without a drop of rain. The 
hay crop is immense and the quality fine, 
much better than last yesar. The barns are 
all filled and great stacks and ricks loom 
up on every hand. Threshing has begun and 
in both yield and quality the wheat is far 
beyond expectation. Sofaras heard from 
the average yield is 20 bushels per acre, 
Few farmers have their old wheat on hand: 
those who have are able to stand the loss and 
they get no symipathy from those who were 
satisfied with $1.25 to $1.50 and didn’t hold 
for $2. Some wool is still in farmers’ hands 
though most of it was sold at 20 cents for 
unwashed and 26 to 30 for washed. Stock 
sheep scarce and high, hardly any for sale, 
and the few off»red are out of reach. Calves 
and young cattle ditto. Hogs are plentiful 
but no corn on which to fatten them. It 
looks as though the September run of fat 
hogs from this section would be light. Oats 
will be a heavy crop though lodged some by 
the recent storms. Potatoes are fairly 
promising but apples have nearly all fallen 
off; peaches and plums have also dropped 
badly. The small fruits are abundant and 
fine; in fact they seldom fail and farmers 
who fail to provide an abundance —and 
there are many of them—make a great 
mistake.—E. P. Snyder. 








Good News for Grain Growers. 

Thousands of farmers will welcome news of a 
combined grain and fertilizer drill that not only 
makes sowing easier and more accurate, but econ- 
omizes time, grain and labor. All this, and more, 
is done by the York force feed grain and fertilizer 
drill. It has a positive force. feed, sowing with 
perfect regularity all kinds of grain, grass seed 
and fertilizer. The ‘‘agitator” makes it possible 
to sow oats as accurately as other grains. Both 
the grain and fertilizer feeds are geared from the 
center, doing away with all cog wheels at ends of 
box. Both wheels act as drivers, so there is no 
lost motion, and the drill begins to feed the in- 
stant the wheels move. The'amount of grain to 
be sown per acre can be changed without stopping 
the drill; the variation in quantity may be made 
as little as one pint or as much as three and one- 
half bushels. A land measurer accurately re- 
cords the number of acres sown. Send to Hench 
& Dromgold, York, Pa., for handsome catalog. 








Lightening Labor. 





Good wheat is 70 cents, corn 30 and not, 
The growing corn on black | 


land will be a short oe, caused by too y | 
. 2 ~ | quicker. and better service. 
ingly warm weather this month. The oat | 
crop will be from appearances an average | 


Potatoes, early ones, rather light crop | 
: ; é 4 | of Utica, N.Y. Most farmers know of the high 





For fifty years the problem on the farm has been 
to do work with less Jabor, and it has been solyed. 
Farmers today do not have to work eighteen 
hours a day in haying and harvesting, because 
now the scythe and grain cradle are hung up, 
while the mower and self-binding reaper give 
But it was left for 
later years to perfect a machine for harvesting po- 
tatoes and corn without back-breaking labor. 
This has been done by the Standard Harrow Co., 


quality of the implements made by this firm, and 
hence further praise seems unnecessary. Anyone 
at all interested in these excellent labor-lighten; 
ing machines should send for their catalog, which 
is sent free on request. 


SEED GRAIN. 








ere is a first-c! 


FANNING MILL 
with er that will clean and 
separate, and Bagall kinds of Grain 
and Seeds. 50,00vnowin use. Capa: 
city ,60 bush. Wheat —_ hour; O:ts, 
80t0 100 bush. Will separate Oats 
and Wheat to perfection. Catalogue 
free. Address, 


M. CAMPBELL FANNING MiLL Co. 
Mich. at 






105 Wesson Ave.. DETROIT. 














Best Binder Twine fic 


We have just purchased a fot of 600 ft. 
Manila Twine stored in St. Paul, Minn., from 
the Eastern manufacturer. 
the quality of this twine. 


Order by MAIL or TELEGRAPH 





We guarantee 


No money necessary unless you prefer 
to send it. We will ship from St.Paul 24 
hours after your order reaches us. 


instruct us which bank to send our draft 
and bill of lading to. Upon arrival of twine 
examine it and pay draft if satisfied. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


MONTGOMERY WARD & C a 
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Che Dairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery in 
vonstant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be sent 
to Climax, Mich. 


SPOILING THE DAIRY OOW. 











One of the great drawbacks in dairy- 
ing is the difficulty of securing honest, 
faithful help. There is generally no 
complaint to make so far as pecuniary 


matters are concerned, but there is hon- 
esty in another direction to be consid- 
ered. The majority of milkmen are 
neither strict nor particular in the per- 
formance of their work when the em- 
ployer’s eye is not uponthem. There are 
but very few people who can find pleas- 
ure in milking a number of cows morn- 
ing and night, month in and month out, 
yet it must be done with the most per- 
fect regularity and thoroughness. The 
udder must be emptied to the last drop, 
and if this is not done every time, the 
supply will be. likely to fall short every 
time. Nature, finding that more milk 
has been produced than is taken from 
the udder, will abstain from producing 
so much milk and devote the food to the 
production of fat or muscle. 

Almost anybody can milk a cow, but 
there are few who can do it as it should 
be done. It isan art, and the man who 
can do it properly is worth more to the 
dairyman than any other help. The art 
of milking isto draw it out steadily, 
quickly (by no means hurriedly) and 
completely. Scarcely any two cows are 
exactly alike in disposition and in the 
character or nature of their teats and 
udder. Some are hard to milk, and 

‘have very small apertures; some have 
tender teats; some cows are very easy to 
milk, and some cows are dull, while oth- 
er are lively and nervous. 

Now it is quite a difficult matter to 
find a man who will trouble himself to 
study the individualities of the various 
cows, and try to humor their caprices 
or adapt his plans to their peculiarities. 
He is anxious: to get the job done as 
quickly as possible. The cow that milks 
the easiest 1s the favorite, and comes off 
by far the best, but he sits down beside 
the hard milker with a kind of grudge 
against the supposed failing. He ex- 
pects some trouble with the timid one, 
and this very fact is likely to make the 
trouble appear. The animals know him 
and his temper and ways far better than 
he knows theirs. . They must be hu- 
mored and put into a gentle mood. They 
may be forced into submission, but they 
ought, instead, to be coaxed or per- 
suaded into willing compliance. If they 
are roughly handled, approached hast- 
ily, and without any care for their 
“mood,’”’ it irritates and worries them. 
The fretting, agitation, and the worry 
make them fall short in quantity, and 
Within a very short time the decrease in 
the yield is very marked. The worst of 
it isthat the return to proper treatment 
will not restore the former condition 
of things, when the supply has fallen 
of through wrong treatment, by the 
employment of careless help. It is next 
to impossible to restore this condition by 
entrusting the cows to the care of even 
the most careful persons. Under proper 
feeding and kind treatment the udder of 
the cow becomes distended with milk, 
and when the time arrives, she expects 
tobe relieved of this burden. If the 
milker understands the cow she looks to 
him as her friend, and yields up her 
milk with pleasure, because the disten- 
tion of the udder is painful te a certain 
extent. But when a cow becomes 
troublesome, tries to kick over the pail, 
won’t give down her milk, and so on, 
there is a cause for it, and the cause will 
generally be found outside the cow 
She has not been properly treated, and 
she resents it If her delivery is slow, 
perhaps the milkman has been too hur- 
ried, and hurts the teats in trying to 
force the flow; if timid, he may have 
been too hasty or abrupt. At any rate 
it is always safe to look first for the fault 
in the man and not in the cow. Regu- 
larity in feeding and milking, and per- 
fect gentleness and kindness in dealing 
with cows, are essential to success. 
Any breach of these rules is inevitably 
marked by a falling off in the yield and 
a consequent diminution of profits.—V. 
M. Couch, 


OONTINUOUS MILKERS. 











In regard to milking cows continuous- 
ly, 1am prejudiced against the practice, 
although my experience is favorable to 
it. I do not intend to argue as to which 
is the best method or, claim that it is 
prudent under all circumstances to milk 
@ cow the year round, but rather to give 
facts as we have gathered them ina 
twenty years’ experience with all kinds 
of cows from the 150-pound three-or. 
four months-dry scrub, to the thorough- 








bred 400-pound dairy cow that gives milk emphasized. The quantity of cream in | injures the * grain of the ‘wether. J ‘eat 


365 days in the year. 

The money consideration isthe im- 
portant one for all dairymen. If there is 
more money in a continuous milker 
than inone that stands dry from six 
weeks to two months, then the contin- 
uous milker is preferable. If the cow 
that takesa rest of six weeks or two 
months is the most profitable then she is 
the one to choose, regardless of any 
theory we may have. 

It is not a question of present profit 
alone. The life of a well kept cow will 
run from twelve to fifteen years and 
sometimes even longer. Will the forc- 
ing method, with its strain on the sys- 
tem, so reduce the years of her useful- 
ness as to cut off the profit later on? 
Will the strain on her system reduce her 
vitality so she will be able to throw off 
disease or make her more susceptible to 
it? Will it reduce prepotency, or impair 
the constitution of her offspring? 

These are some of the more important 
points in the question, and the ones gen- 
erally advanced against the continuous 
system, and it is because neither of these 
questions can be settled in even five or 
six years’ time, that there isso much 
diversity of opinion among dairymen. 

We have never owned a continuous 
milker all her life, but we have in our 
herd now three continuous milkers—one 
a thoroughbred Jersey twelve years old 
and one thoroughbred six years old— 
that have never been dry since they 
dropped their first calves. One of them 
we determined to dry off this spring, but 
instead of drying her off we came very 
near ruining her udder, even when re- 
sorting to the starving process to carry 
our point. 

Both of these old cows are typical 
dairy animals inform, and give good 
quantity of rich milk, and so far as ap- 
pearance is concerned are as healthy as 
some of our cows that take a two 
months’ vacation every year. They are 
as good —if not the best—feeders we 
have. During their best—from five to 
six months after coming fresh—they 
will get thin in flesh, but before they 
come in again they will be in good con- 
dition, and at the same time give a good 
flow of milk. 

I can draw only one conclusion from 
this. After eight and ten years’ contin- 
uous milking these cows enjoy the best 
of health, and so faras appearance is 
concerned will continue so for several 
years to come, if not to the end of their 


the churn, the temperature and richness 
of the cream, the breed of cows, the 
length of time the cows have been milk- 
ing, and other circumstances, influence 
the time required for churning. Try to 
regulate the temperature and quantity 
of cream so as to have the butter come 
in about thirty minutes. 

The ordinary farm cream usually con- 
tains from 18 to 20 percent of butter fat, 
and may be churned at from 56 to 60 
degs. in summer, but may vary in win- 
ter from 60 to 70 degs. Cream contain- 
ing 25 to 30 percent of butter fat may be 
churned at much lower temperatures. 
Low temperatures give a better grained 
butter and a more exhaustive churning. 
Very rich cream is likely to thicken in 
the churn so that concussion will cease. 
If this occurs add enough water at the 
same temperature as the cream to dilute 
it so that it will churn. When the but- 
ter has just come, add the same quantity 
of water a few degrees colder. This 
gives the butter sufficient liquid to float 
in, and allows the buttermilk to run off 
more freely. When the granules are the 
size of wheat the butter is churned 
enough. Ifsmall specks of butter ap- 
pear in the first buttermilk drawn, 
churning should be continued a short 
time to prevent loss; only a few turns 
are necessary sometimes. 

Wash with fully as much wateras you 
had cream, regulating the temperature 
according to the softness of the. butter 
and the mode of salting. If salted in 
the churn cold water is needed. For but- 
ter going into immediate consumption 
one washing is all that is necessary, but 
ifitisto be kept for a length of time 
two washings are better. 

Allow the butter to drain 15 minutes 
before salting. Salt according to the de- 
mand of the market, usually from three- 
quarters to an ounce of salt to the pound 
of butter. If salting in the churn, from 
one-eighth to one-quarter of an ounce 
more salt is required. We strongly 
recommend salting in the churn, as 
butter more free from specks and 
streaks can be had with the least possible | 
amount of working by this method, but 
the churn must be without dashers and 
the butter granules should be quite firm. 
The only difficulty in this method is 
gauging the amount of salt when the 
exact percent of butter fat in the cream 
is not known. To salt in the churn tip 
backward and forward several times, 
while sifting on the salt. 








days. 
I need not say that these two old cows 


work sufticiently to expel the moisture. 
If salting on the worker, after the but- 
ter has drained take it from the churn, 
weigh and put it on the worker, weigh 
the salt, sprinkle it over the butter, and 
give more working than with the other 
method. 

Make into pound prints of any desired 
form. Have the package neat and at- 
tractive. Use parchment paper. Dip 
it in water before wrapping about the 
butter, as it prevents sticking. 

Keep the butter in a cool, sweet place 
and get it to market as soon as possible 








THE SEPARATOR AND IMPURITIES. 





The separator is one of the greatest 
inventions of the present age, and will 
do many wonderful things, but there 
are some things it will not do, and one 
of them is to take out of milk the sub- 
tle impurities which often find their way 
into it through the neglect or criminal 
carelessness of those who are engaged 
in dairying. 





| The other day a man hada cow hurt 


by another animal of his herd hooking 
her in the udder. From the injured 
| quarters the milk was fairly red with 
| blood, and numerous clots came from 
|the teat. The milk was absolutely 
| worthless; it was wholly unfit for use. 
|I was talking about this to one of my 
| neighbors, when I was surprised to hear 
| him say;-‘‘It will be all right to send it 
to the creamery ; the separator will take 
ithe stuff all out!” 

{| Take it out! Think.of that! Any- 
| thing will do for the creamery! But as 
|a matter of fact the separator cannot get 
ithe impurities out. Think of trying to 
!take out decayed animal matter with 
the separator! Think of extracting the 
impure scents which miik will take up 
while standing in foul-smelling stables! 
Think of trusting the separator to fil- 
ter the poison which gathers in milk in 
consequence of ill-treatment on the way 
from the pasture, or during the process 
of milking! 

Any man who will send milk so im- 
pregnated with filth as that I have de- 
scribed, is nothing less than a criminal. 
He may not be detected in his crime 


' 


but he isa sinner just the same. This 
milk goes into butter or cheese. The 
rotten atoms pass through separator, 


churn and butter worker, and are taken 


Then revolve | into the system of those who must buy 


the churn slowly to mix in the salt more | the product. Who can tell what diseases 


evenly. 


After allowing it to stand 15/ arise from such lapses on the part of the 


are among the most protitable ones we minutes gather in a lump and leaye it in | dairymen? 


have. Nor is it confined to these cows 
alone, as our continuous milkers have 
always been our best cows. Whether 
right or wrong—and much against our 
natural inclination—we intend building 
up aherd of continuous milkers. We 
havea lot of heifers with their first 
calves now that we will milk right along 
unless they dry off without our assist- 
ance, which is hardly probable. 

What is true of the health and useful- 
ness of these cows is true of their calves, 
ifI am any judge of calves. Their 
calves are as healthy and have as strong 
constitutions as the calves from our 
cows that dry off. 

Asamatter of course, the feed and 
care given a cow have much to do with 
her profitableness as a continuous milk- 
It is natural for animals to lay on 


er. 
fat while carrying their young. An 
animal in good health will always 


do this, and a cow that is being milked 
every day may need some extra feed 
When acow does not improve in flesh 
for three months before calving, if she is 
well fed, one can conclude that her 
health is not good,it matters not whether 
she is giving milk or not.—M. E. Kin. 








BUTTERMAKING ON THE FARM. 





(The following conclusion of Miss 
Laura Rose’s article in the recent bulle- 
tin of the Ontario department of agricul- 
ture, was crowded over from July 23, 
when it should have appeared. ) 

CHURNING. 

Scald the churn with boiling water 
and rinse out with cold water before 
churning. After churning, rinse with 
hot water, then scald thoroughly; oc- 
casionally give ita scouring with salt. 
Never allow water to remain in a churn 
when not in use, and keep the lid off. 
Keep in a cool place, to prevent warping. 

The ladles and butter printers should 
be scrubbed with a brush and hot water 
and then be put to soak in cold water. 
The worker may be prepared while the 
butter is draining. Scrub it also cool 
and well with cold water. A scouring 
with salt prevents the butter from stick- 
ing to wooden utensils. 

Always strain the cream into the 
churn. In winter, if necessary, add just 
sufficient butter coloring ofa reliable 
brand to give a nice Junetint. Better 
to err on the pale side than to over color 

No definite temperature for churning 
can be given, but the necessity for the 
constant use of a thermometer should be 





the churn from two to four hours, or if | 
the room be warm, it may be lifted out | saving the milk. 


I make a strong plea for cleanliness in 
Keep out everything 


into a butter tub and put into the cellar | which is impure or which by decaying 


for that length of time. 


may corrupt the butter or cream. Be 


For the home dairy there is nothing | careful to keep foul smells out of the 


nicer than the V-shaped lever butter | stable. 
| worker. 
| pressure. 


Work by means of downward 
Avoid a sliding motion, as it 


Treat the cow gently. It is 
in L. Vincent, Broome Co, 
o's 














A 


A book of import- «= 
ance from the pen of “& 
that dependable writer 
and dairyman, Josiah D. 
Smith. A book ofdeep thought 
and broad common sense on the 
art of butter making. A book 


their success. 
CRYSTAL SALT. 
bound in oiled linen. 


our 
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of education that enables the beginner 
to avoid the shoals of failure, and helps 
experienced butter makers to add to 
This book was prepared 
for large and small users of DIAMOND 
It’s not an advertise- 
ment, but a careful treatise tastefully 
It will be sent 
free and prepaid to any one who will cut 
out and send us, from the back of one of 
butter-salt bags, any size, the 


“THE SALT THAT'S ALL 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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Butter 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





A LESSON FROM SHORTHORN 
BREEDING. 


There was atime, many years ago, when 
‘icular attention was paid, by certain 
reeders of Shorthorns in En land, to the 
breeding of their cattle epecially for dairy 
qualities. As a consequence, such Short- 
horns had a dairy form, a dairy look, and 
dairy heredity. Justin proportion as they 
bred in milk and butter, did they breed out 
beef. But the high price of meat, and the 
neral liking on the part of the public for 
fhe beauty of the meat form finally swung 
the balance strongly to the beef side, and the 
breed was almost a given up to the 
purpose of the block. et so strong were 
the milk heredities that they could not be ex- 
tirpated all at once, and here and there are 
found splendid milkers among the Short- 
horns. But they are more or less sports 
without the inbred power of eng | their 
own milking capacity to their daughters. 
The matter was made still worse for such 
mothers by being bred to Shorthorn bulls of 
beefy heredity and potency.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Mr. Hoard, in the above extract, 
garbles the tacts to make them fit his 
theory regarding the dairy type in cat- 
tle. Fortunately, the history of 
Shorthorn cattle is an open book for the 
past hundred years, and it is useless to 
attempt to pervert any facts in relation 
to them. 

We find the Shorthorn a general pur- 
pose animal from its earliest history, as 
a reference to the early history of the 
breed will show beyond question. When 
the Collings brothers and the Maynards 
were developing the breed, and bring- 
ing it toa high type, the records given 
of their milking and beef-making char- 
acteristics show how carefully each was 
attended to in their breeding. Later, 
when Mr. Bates and the Messrs. Booth 
were engaged ina warm contest as to 
the merits of their respective herds, the 
Messrs. Booth confined their attention 
to the beef points in their animals, while 
Mr. Bates clung to the animal that was 
good at the pail as well as on the block. 
The records made by Mr. Bates’ best 
families in both directions were of such 
a character as to make Bates Shorthorns 


were good types but were a trifle long in 
limb and coarse in bone. They had 
been reared under semi-range condi- 
tions; that is to say, pastured on the 
range all the year except in the 
severest weather, when they were fed 
range hay. They had never been_han- 
dled save when they were branded, and 
could only be driven by means ofa horse 
and rider, in cow-boy fashion. They 
were unloaded at the sub-station at 
Crookston, Minnesota, about September 
21, to be pastured for a time on the 
abundant grasses, but stormy weather 
and cold setting in unusually early they 
were shipped down to St. Paul and put 
under experiment as stated above. 

The cost of the steers in Montana was 
$30 per head. The freight on each from 
Culbertson to St. Paul, including food 
on the way, was $4.04. When they 
reached Crookston the whole car-load 
averaged 1,097 pounds each, and the 
nine animals put under experiment 
averaged 1,109 pounds, shrunk weight, 
and they only averaged 1,129 pounds 
when put under experiment The gains 
in the interval, therefore, were not sat- 
isfactory. 

When the experiment began the steers 
were tied in stalls. They were divided 
into three lots known respectively as 
lot 1, 2 and 3, and in each lot the ani- 
mals are spoken of as a, band c respec- 
tively. The object in thus dividing them 
was to ascertain the influence of light, 
intermediate and heavier meal factors 
iin beef production. 

The grain fed consisted of bran, bar- 
ley, corn and oil cake, given in propor- 
tions of 3, 3, 8 and 1 oe of each by 
weight. But on March 29 this food was 
substituted for a mixture of bran, corn 
and oil cake, in the proportions of 3, 6 
and 1 parts respectively. The steers in 
lot 1 were fed 7 pounds each per day of 
the grain when the experiment began. 
Those in lot 2 were fed 9 pounds and 
those in lot 3 were fed 11 pounds. The 
aim was to add 1 pound per animal at 
the end of every four weeks. The fod- 
der consisted of corn ensilage and mixed 
hay of an indifferent quality. The 
steers in lot 1 consumed on an average 
10.56 pounds of hay per day, 18.17 
pounds of ensilage and 9.08 pounds of 
meal. Those in lot 2 consumed 8.99 
pounds of hay, 20.31 pounds of ensilage 
and 11.17 pounds of meal. And the 
steers in lot 3 consumed 9.06 pounds of 
hay, 17.44 pounds of ensilage and 13.09 











worth more per head than any other 
breed of cattle. It was not a mere whim 
that caused them to sell for such high 
prices. It was because they excelled all 
other cattle in the two characteristics 
which are relied on to make money for 
the farmer, whether he feeds for beef or 
milks his cows for profit. Now if Mr. 
Hoard will look up the records made by 
Mr. Bates’ cattle in the show yard, in 
the dairy, aud at the block, he will be 
convinced, if he is candid with the 
facts, that a breed of cattle can do well 
as feeders and yet be good dairy cattle, 
and can be good dairy cattle and 
yet dowell as feeders. The English 
farmer who uses Shorthorns in the 
dairy, feeds the male calvesfor beef. It 
may be accepted without argument that 
if there isa farmer who knows some- 
thing about cattle feeding, and the qual- 
ities necessary to make it profitable to 
feed them, it is the tenant farmer of 
Great Britain. He has had to stand the 
intense competition of Europe, America, 
South America and Australia in the pro- 
duction of meat and butter and cheese. 
If he did not know his business he 
would have been pushed tothe wall 
long ago. Yet he holds fast to the cat- 
tle which give two profits instead of 
one, the Shorthorn, the Red Poll, and 
the Devon. Ofcourse they are behind 
the age, and will never know anything 
until they accept Mr. Hoard’s theories, 
but they have held their own for the 
past hundred years, while Mr. Hoard’s 
theories are yet in their babyhood. 








FATTENING RANGE STEERS—No. 2. 





In this paper the principal facts con- 
tained in bulletin No. 58, section 2, Min- 
nesota University, are given in con- 
densed form. The experiment was un- 
dertaken to demonstrate to the farmers of 
the state the suitability of range steers 
for being fattened, and the remunera- 
tive character of the work. Range steers 
have heretofore been fattened at the 
stock yards of the Twin Cities, but on 


pounds of meal. It was intended to 
feed 25 pounds of ensilage per day, but 
the steers could not be made to eat so 
much. 

When the experiment vegan the steers 
in lot 1 weighed on an average 1,207 
ounds, those in lot 2, 1,188 and those in 
ot 3, 1,155 pounds. When the experi- 
ment closed, the steers in lot 1 weighed 
without shrink 1,443 pounds, those in 
lot 2. 1,399 pounds, and those in lot 8, 
1,405 pounds. The combined increase in 
weight made by the steers in lot 1 was 
709 pounds, by those in lot 2 785 
pounds, and by those in lot 3, 758 
pounds. The average daily increase in 
weight made by the steers in lot 1 was 
1.81 pounds, by those in lot 2, 2.00 
pounds, and by those in lot 3, 1.93 
pounds. The steers in lot 1 would prob- 
ably have made the test increase 
but for the ill doing of the steer(b)in that 
lot. He was a bad feeder, capricious in 
his appetite even on the light meal ration 
= to him, and only gained 1.09 pounds 
a day. 

The cost of the food fedto the three 
steers in lot 1 was $25.71, to the three in 
lot 2, $28.35, and to the three in lot 3, 
$30.70. Had food been dear the differ- 
ence would have been greater. The cost 
of feeding the steersin lot 1 averaged 
only 6.54 cents a day, those in lot 2, 
7.21 cents, and those in lot 3, 7.81 cents. 
This ismarvelously cheap feeding. The 
eastern feeder will probably shake his 
head, but these are the exact figures. 
The average cost of making 100 pounds 
of increase with the steers in the differ- 
ent lots was $3.94, $3.69, and $4.21 re- 


tively. With the steer (c) lot 1, 
the cost was only $3.07 per 100 
pounds. The writer never made beef 


at so low a cost before and may never 
do so again. The profit from the feed- 
ing for 131 days was $61.20 with the 
steers in lot 1, $58.98 with the steers in 
lot 2, and $56.16 with the steers in lot 3. 
The steers were sold to Peter Van 


City trade. The price paid was $4.624 
per 100 pounds, and the steers had cost 
when put upon experiment $3.13 per 100 





Hoven of New Brighton, for the Twin‘ 


| clusions reached: 

1. That cattle averaging about 1,200 
pounds when put under experiment can 
be brought to a good finish and in a rea- 
sonable time on a daily allowance of 
meal averaging not more than 9 pounds 
per day, with the adjuncts fed in this 
experiment, and ata lesscost than if 
larger quantities of meal were fed. 

2. That range steers put under what 
may be termed farm conditions can be 
made to yield a substantial profit when 
judiciously bought, fed and sold. 

3. That since cattle that are being fat- 
tened in the feed lots of the West are us- 
ually fed much larger quantities of meal 
or grain than were given to the steers in 
this experiment, the conclusion would 
seem to be legitimate that much of the 
meal or grain so fed is wasted. 

The cheapness of the foods must not 
be overlooked in thisexperiment. They 
were valued at the average market prices 
i in the state as nearly as these could 

e ascertained. These values were as 
follows: Bran per ton, $6.50; hay, $3.50; 
corn ensilage, $1.25; oil cake, $14; corn 

r bu., 18c.; and barley, 16c. And 
here was allowed for grinding the bar- 
ley and corn 24c each per bushel.—Thos. 
Shaw, University of Minnesota. 


A OHEAP STOOK SHELTER. 


To keep stock warm and dry in cold 
weather is no lessa matter of economy 
than to keep them well fed. When 
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we ig! sheltered they require less 
food. Shelter is less expensive than 
food. All farmers and stock raisers do 
not havé stables for their cattle or snug 
sheds for their sheep. Sheds of poles 
with roofs of straw are extensively used, 
and with profit. An archway shelter 
under or through a straw stack is an in- 
expensive and valuable device for pro- 
tection. The skeleton frame of sucha 
one is given in Fig. 1. It consists of 
two pens of the ordinary sort, for the 
bottoms of small stacks. Place near 


UN 
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span 


. Fie 
enough together so that an archway of 
les can be. made between them. The 


ee = ——- 
i ge a ° " f the six con- EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, 
various beef breeds. Individually they | ‘The following are three of t eee yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, whici 


I selected for him: *Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
wonaerful growth this spring, and is pronounced by 
all cattlemen to be one of the best bulis that was 


CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM. 
JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 








SHEEP, 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM has on hand 

a few choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram latabs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 

















HOGS. 
CROKE fali sows ready to breed 88 each; 1 buar, 
/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. S.and Tecumseh in stock’ 


Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


Cestes White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 








OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris,Mich. 





C= Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever’s Mode} 
strains of Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 


gate KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


POLAND Cok As.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 
of good size and choice 

POLAND-CHINAS breeding. Pairs not a, 


Prices reasonable. F.M.PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


OLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE-—Sired by 
Chief All Know, Vol. 20 0., (he by Chief I 
Am 40729 A) and Ideal Chief 40661. Dams equally 

as good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 
BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons, If you wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 


herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in °97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


Ps 





























I am taking orders for 


: 
spring pigs; if you need 
ta gone address L. F. Con- 
mu em | Mich. 


AD, Wacousta, Mi 








in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 

for prices. A. H. Foster, Allegan, Mich. 
by ordering a Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


100 High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W, MUMFORD, 
P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


Some Choice Poland-Chinas 


By Corwin Fing 2d. 
Write your wants. WM.H. COOK, Waterford. Mich. 

















NOTHER BOAR 
in service at 
Cass Valley Farm, 
If you want a bred 
sow or pair of pigs 
we can suit you in 
price or quality. Write or 
come and see a» We 
BALCH, Deford, Mich. ° 
O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., propetotor of the 
« Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
amumeem CHESTER WHITES. 
“a} The largest herd in the State. 
m' Stock of different ages al- 
ways on sale. Write me 
just what you want. 
* LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
81.00 for 20. 














ower ends of the poles are seta short | 
distance in the ground, resting near the | 
middle one, the top rail of the pen cross- | 
ing its neighbor pole from the other pen, | 
and fastened to it with a bolt at the top, | 
and also to the sides with wire. Over | 
the structure nail some 1x3 strips or any | 
old boards that are handy.Over this struc- | 
ture the straw stack is built, and when | 
finished has the appearance as shown in | 
Fig. 2. Inthis way a snug shelter of | 
considerable size can be made beneath | 
the stack,under which the cattle, sheep | 
or hogs take refuge in stormy weather. | 
The poles can remain, if necessary, 

from year to year. Iftaken down, it 

can be re-arranged in a short time, just 

before threshing is done. Such anarch- 

way shelter will not be out of place in 

many a well-kept barnyard.—Chas. H. 

Hickox. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 

Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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FIRST QUALITY IN é 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
; Standard 
§ Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-lMORSE 


Gasoline E.ngines 


Stationary and Portable, 
ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 
FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


WINDMILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 
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y ounds. The increase in value, there- | ®4*?0LrH & Canat Sts., | 74 ConTLanp? STREET. 
4 dom been attempted, notwithstanding | f0T@ Per 100 pounds was $1.49}. ‘The | ———> <= -=__—_ RES ORE 
i — = Stancing | following statement gives the financial BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. FAIRBANKS M 
a the very favorable conditions within our outcome from feeding the nine st ‘ . = 
i borders for engaging in such a work. fae ecacihenth ada i gaia eanas CATTLE. 

a! The experiment proper began on De- | \“ ived April li, OF ...... 966. RET ee “gas 

} cember 7, 1898, and ended April 19, | Value on December 8, 796, ee ee ie ee | Indianapolis 

: 1897, a period of 131 days. Some 18 en the basis of cost. .$328.59 T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. , Paul | Louisville 

i, days were occupied prior to December 7 Cost of food............. 84.76 F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed ar pm ae Cincinaati 

E in getting the animals accustomed to + ers cf Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew Ka Gi eveland 

; their rations. Nine steers were used in| Total outlay .......... $413.35 | Boy. sire and dam imported, heads the herd. rent ty San Francisco 
1 the experiment, purchased by the writer EGISTRRED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex, from at | Los Angeies 
if at Culbertson, Montana. They were a” Total net profit...... $152.75 my “World's Fair” prize-winning herd. Poland- Omaha ' Portland, Ore. 
i two years old and were grades of the| Net profit om one steer Oe eT ee ee eee te | POtO+eere+ 
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Sheep and lool. 





CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 





Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





SOMETHING ABOUT the OOTSWOLD. 


In his book on ‘Domestic Sheep,”’ 
Henry Stewart, a recognized authority 
on breeds and breeding, says of the Cots- 
wold: 


“The Cotswold sheep has an interest- 
ing history. It is the oldest breed of sheep 
of which there is any satisfactory rec- 
ord. Its history goes back for at least 
three centuries, and beyond that, while 
it has no written records, yet it has 
been known that the long wool yielded 
by this sheep was in high favor long be- 
fore the name of the sheep which pro- 
duced it was a matter of notoriety. 
This long pedigree explains the reason 
for the great natural prepotency of the 
ram of this breed in the production of 
the various crosses which have been 
made by the Cotswold rams. 

‘It is one of the hardiest of all breeds, 
having been reared for this long period 
in a poor, exposed district, and while it 
changes character when removed to 
moie favorable surroundings, yet it is 
one of the hardiest sheep for the range. 
It is next largest sheep to the Lincoln. 
It isa good mutton sheep, and has a 
good fleece of rather coarse wool valu- 
able for heavy goods. 

‘*The flesh is not so fine as that of uhe 
Down breeds, but is yet excellent for 
the butchers’ use when not over fifteen 
months old, when it fattens readily and 
makes 25 pounds to the quarter. Its 
old size has been somewhat reduced, to 
conform to the — demand for light- 
er carcasses. ne fleece, too, is not so 
heavy asit used to be, when it often 
weighed 12 pounds or over of wool. It 
has been crossed with advantage with 
the Leicester, yielding then better mut- 
ton and a finer staple of lustrous wool, 
in good demand for heavy goods, and 
especially the coarser kinds of women’s 
dress fabrics. 

“One of the best of its crosses is with 
the smaller Down bieeds. It has been 
used with much success to cross on the 
Merino, the lambs of this cross making 
fine market stock, being iarge and fat, 
and the full-grown cross-breds making 
fing market mutton anda useful fleece. 

“Sir J. B. Lawes, in his experiments 
in feeding sheep of various breeds, 
proved that these sheep made a more 
profitable return in growth for the food 
consumed than any other breed. Its 
hardiness has been proved by itsaverage 
losses by death or accident being as low 
as two and a half percent under ordinary 
ciroumstances, under a system of open 
fielding during the winter. It has been 
kept mostly ona system of feeding in 
the open ground on turnips. 

“The face of the sheep is mostly white, 
sometimes with grayish mottled mark- 
ing; the cross with the Downs gives a 
black face with a less pronounced Ro- 
man nose, which is, however, less promi- 
nent than in the Lincoln and Leicester. 
The forehead has a conspicuous tuft of 
wool. The belly is generally covered 
with wool, as is also the scrotum. For 
crossing on the smaller breeds, especial- 
ly our common natives, it is not excelled 
in point of hardiness of the progeny, 
the increased size and weight and value 
of the fleeces. ”’ 

The above history and description of 
the Cotswold is generally in accordance 


with the facts. The Oxford Down isa 
notable example of the value of the Cots- 
wold cross on the Down breeds. It 
came from mating Hampshire ewes with 
Cotswold rams, anc was certainly a 
valuable addition tothe Down breeds, 
securing great size of carcass and rapid 
growth, with the black face and legs re- 
garded by the Englishmen as a guaran- 
tee. 











FATTENING RANGE LAMBS IN 
WINTER. 


The experiment described on page 52, 
July 23 issue should have been preceded 
by the following explanatory facts, con- 





densed from Prof. Thos. Shaw’s bulletin , 


No. 57, of the Minnesota experiment 
station: The experiment began Novem- 
ber 10, 1896. The experiment proper 
began November 16 and ended February 
28, thus covering a period of 11 weeks 
or 77 days. 
feeding continued for 134 days. That 
this was too longa period under the 
conditions of the experiment will 

shown later. The chief of the objects 
sought in the experiment were: 1. To 
ascertain the suitability of range lambs 
for being fattened under what may be 
termed farm conditions. 2. To ascer- 


tain the relative adaptation of various 
foods other than screenings for fatten- 


The whole period of the, 


ing lambs, such as the farmer may 
readily grow;and 8, to ascertain the 
outcome viewed from the standpoint of 
profit. 

The lambs used in the experiment 
numbered 120. They were taken from 
a lot of 160 shipped down from Crook- 
ston, October 28. These formed part of 
|a carload of lambs and wethers bought 
|from Wm. B.. Shaw, manager of Pros- 
(pect ranch, Culberton, Montana. They 
‘were first unloaded at Crookston, as 

pasture was plentiful there at the state 
sub-station. This part of the experi- 
ment, however, was not a success. The 
weather turned cold and severe frosts 
| killed the grass early, so that when the 
‘lambs reached the state farm a month 
later they were not in first-class condi- 
tion. The whole car consisted of 187 
lambs and 100 wethers. The cost of 
transit from Culberton to St. Paul, 702 
|miles, was $79.40. This sum included 
$1.40 paid for food. The cost of each 
lamb in Montana was $1.25 and of each 
lamb used in the experiment $1.63. The 
average weight of each lamb in reach- 
ing Crookston was 43.8 pounds. They 
were late lambs, dropped in May. When 
shipped they had not yet been weaned, 
and as they had been at least two days 
| on the road they were very much shrunk- 
}en on reaching Crookston. When put 
|on feed November 10 the 120 lambs aver- 
iaged 57.2 pounds without shrink, and 
‘the price put upon them in Montana 
was $2.85 per 100 pounds, although the 
average price paid was $2.60 per hun- 
dred. They were thus estimated because 
the lambs chosen for the experiment were 
somewhat better than the average of 
the whole lot.—Thos. Shaw, University 
of Minnesota. 


THE DINGLEY WOOL TARIFF. 














Judge Wm. Lawrence, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
had an article in the Monthly Bulletin, 
issued by the above-named organiza- 
tion, showing up one of the mis- 
takes of Theodore Justice of the wool 
firm of Justice, Bateman & Co.; treat- 
ing on prices of wools in the future ; giv- 
ing five causes now operating to keep 
prices up, four of which will disappear: 
and showing how the present wool tar- 
iff is insufficient. Judge Lawrence says 
that Theodore Justice did more in se- 
curing the low, inadequate Dingley wool 
tariff than any man outside of Congress, 
except S. N. D: North, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. He was the only wool dealer 
who appeared before the house committee 
of ways and means to make any. extend- 
ed argument against the protection 
asked for by wool growers. In the wool 
circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of 
June 1 they apologize for the law. But 
no apology can make the law give ade- 
quate protection to wool growers. The 
prices paid for wool do not give fair 
compensation and profit for the cost of 
production. 

In their circular of October 1 we quote 
from what Mr. North says in the bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, as follows: ‘‘With any 
protective tariff at all it must in future 
be one that will take equal care of the 
manufactured product and the rawest 
of raw noes It is due to the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means and Finance 
committees to say that, in producing 
the wool schedule of the Dingley tariff, 
they have done a marvelously good 
piece of work. Their steady purpose 
was to do equal justice to every interest. 
There was nothing asked im behalf of 
the farmer in the way of increased rates 
in this (wool) schedule which was not 
given to him.”’ 

Mr. North did not make any such 
statement as to wool. On the contrary, 
he said: ‘‘The wool schedule (of the 
Dingley act of 1897)is very different from 
that which the wool growers demanded, 
and very different from what the wool 
manufacturers desired.’’ In the above 
extract, Mr. North referred to the agri- 
cultural schedule ‘‘G’’ and not to the 
wool schedule. 

In the same bulletin, page 245, Mr. 
North gave the wool growers notice that 
they may expect lower prices for wool 
hereafter. He said: ‘‘There are special 
causes at work just at present which 
make temporarily for higher values in 
‘the world’s wool markets than have 

prevailed recently, or are likely to _pre- 

, vail in the near future.”’ This admis- 
| sion is important, and it proves the ne- 
| cessity for making the Dingley wool tar- 
| iff schedule more protective. Theodore 
| Justice, in a letter, Jan. 27, 1897, said: 

“In my judgment, before another 
presidential election Port Philip (Aus- 
tralian Merino) will fall 6 cents per 


pound.” 





FIVE CAUSES. 
| Among the causes which operate now 
'to make the present low inadequate 
| prices of wool even higher than they will 
| oa are the following: 
| 1, Free wool reduced the number of 


of the 114,000,000 sheep in Australasia 
by the eight months’ unparalleled drouth 
of 1896-1897,. Sheep will soon be re- 
stored to more than the original number. 

2. The prices under free wool were 
below the normal world’s prices, and 
some increase of price was inevitable, 
even if there had been no wool tariff. 

In 1895 and 1896 the free wool act 
of 1894 depressed wool manufacturing in- 
dustries,and so reduced the price of wool 
below the world’s normal price. As a 
consequence the exports of domestic 
| wools in the fiscal year 1895 were 4,279,- 
/109 pounds, and, including foreign 
| wools, were 12,972,217, and in 1896 do- 
/mestic wool, 5,271,535 pounds, and, in- 
cluding foreign, 8,700,598 pounds, seek- 
ing the better foreign price. 

3. A portion of the decline of price in 
1895 and 1896 grew out of the financial 
panic of 1893, the depression of all in- 
dustries, the inability of the people to 
buy. 

4, The holders of the Jarge imports of 
wool, in advance of the ‘‘Dingley act,”’ 
have been booming the price since the 
new tariff. 

5. And the tariff has aided some to iv- 
crease the price Here, then, are some 
causes now operating to keep up the 
present prices of wools, which will soon 
disappear, and wools will go to lower 
prices unless the Dingley wool schedule 
be improved. 

HOW A POLITICIAN IS MISTAKEN. 

And yet a certain politician attempts 
to justify the wool tariff as sufficient. 
He seems incapable of understanding 
that the loss by drouth in Australasia in 





| 
| 
| 


to increase the price of wool just now, 
and that when the loss of sheep shall be 
supplied the natural effect will be to re- 
duce the price of wools. It has been 
said, contrary to the fact, that ‘‘Every 
production of the American people in the 
market of today brings the value of its 
cost of production and a profit to the 
producer.’’(See speech Columbus, Ohio 
June 21, 1898.) Thisis true of many 
products, nearly all, but it is not true of 
wool. The Dingley law has singled out 
wool as almost the solitary product not 
receiving adequate protection. The 
tariff law asa whole is wise, just and 
deserving of all commendation. 
THE INSUFFICIENCY OF THE WOOL TAR- 
IFF OF 1890. 

When the McKinley act of 1890 was 
passed the Philadelphia prices of wools 
were as follows: 


Kind of wool. Price. 

Ohio XX and similar merino 

Co: Se Beene 32 to 34 
Ohio and similar merino washed 

ON A ie ae eee hare Cahn hah 81 to 32 
Delaine, washed,fine........... 34 co 36 
Colorado unwashed merino, fine 

OE ae. Sonne 21 to 24 
INGwW MGEICRE.... 25. cick. cc ces 20 to 23 
Texas unwashed............... 19 to 21 


With these prices sheep husbandry 
could barely live. The an, oe offers no 
hope for such prices as these. Yet with 
prices then and afterwards prevailing 
under that law, sheep did not increase 
as fast as population, and hence it was 
inadequate. See proceedings of the 
Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, in the 
Ohio agricultural report for 1897. The 
foregoing is presented with a view to 
urge wool growers to ask the next con- 
gress to improve the wool tariff. 
A CONFESSION OF THE INSUFFICIENCY 
OF THE WOOL TARIFF. 


The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers in the ‘‘bulle- 
tin’’ of the Association for September, 
1897, in discussing the wool tariff, said 
the wool manufacturers expect the wool 
clip of the far western states will rapidly 
advance, and then he adds. ‘‘But they 
(the wool manufacturers) find no reason 
to anticipate that the new tariff will ar- 
rest the steady decline in the wool grow- 
ing industry east of the Mississippi riv- 
er.’’? This is what is promised as the re- 
sult of the new tariff—the steady decline 
in the wool growing industry east of the 
Mississippi river.—William Lawrence. 








SHEEP NOTES. 





Says the Northwestern Farmer in a 
late issue: ‘‘We need a lot of new sheep- 
men in this country. Men who know 
how to breed and feed sheep for mutton. 
The average mutton on the market isa 
disgrace to the country.”’ We don’t need 
those sheepmen any worse than we do 
agricultural editors who know some- 
thing about the subjects on which they 
write. The old libel on the mutton of the 
United States ought to be suppressed, 
and would be if the perpetrators had the 
good sense to go out and learn some- 
thing about the relative merits of Amer- 
ican mutton and that grown in any other 





1896-1897 of 30,000,000 sheep would help | ° 























sheep in the United States from 44,938,- | country in the world. They would then 
365 in 1892, to 36,464,405 in 1896, a re-|stop publishing such untruthful and de- 
duction of 7,478,960. Reliable estimates | famatory paragraphs as the above. 

make the reduction 10,500,000. Added | 
to this was a loss of about 30,000,000 out | 


The American Sheep Breeder says: The 
growers who are taking stock in the 


| ‘chaff’? of woo! buyers will find them- 
| selves several cents a.pound short of full 
| value for their wool before th> season is 


over. Sagacious men are holding for 
the better price sure to come. The bulk 
of the year’s clip, fortunately, is in the 
hands of men who own the sheep and 
these are the men who hold the winning 
cards, 

The Wool Exchange, New York, gives 
this advice to shippers: On getting wool 


‘tothe railroad, mark each bag with 
| your initials and_ the 


initials of your 
state, number each bag from one (1) up 
and its weight; for example, John §. 
Brown, Brownsville, Mont., would mark 
his wool thus: 
J. 8. B. 
M. 
1 


250 

Get bili of lading and be sure a 
through freight rate is written thereon. 
Asthe freight agent does not always 
know the rate, or can get a special one, 
you sould consult him about thisa 
week in advance. Ifyou desire money, 
attach your sight draft to the bill of lad- 
ing, on the Official Warehouse that you 
are sending your wool to, and any bank 
will give you cash in full on your draft. 
You need give the matter no further 
thought or attention beyond writing 
that day to the warehouse, enclosing 
them a list of the weight of the bags, 
telling them what you have done. If it 
is convenient to write, notify them of 
this a few days in advance, but it is not 
at all imperative. 








_When writing advertisers please men- 
tion MicHIGAN FARMER. 


A College Education 


is the best life equip- 
r ment that can be pro- 
Bis vided for a young man 
or a young woman. 
Everybody can’t afford 
it, but every man who 
keeps a dozen or more 
cows may easily do so. 
A SHARPLES SEPA- 
RATOR of the Little 
Giant or Safety Hand 
pattern will, in a short 
time, make extra but- 
ter enough to pay for 
a college education for each member of 









your family. Look into it. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES 
Elgin, IL - » " 


Omaha, Neb, West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Ia. 


HEEBNERS':2"Te"z HORSE POWER 





With SPEED REG 
For 1, 2 and & Horses. 


Cin 


———— 


vl en = 
= - Enatlage and Dry Fodder Out. 
ter with Crusher. Also Threshers and Cleaners. Feed 
piille Corn Shellers,Drag & Circular Saw M ines.cte, 









BNER & SONS, SDALE, PA. 


H ile are guaran- 

The Clipper Mills teed to be 
the best Grain and Seed Clean- 
! ersmade. Weuse them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover, Timothy, Vicia 
19°) Uta Oy ae Villosa, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
— q oo Seed Wheat and_ other Farm 
sth Seeds. Write for Mill Circu- 





ar,also Seed Price List. 


The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co. 


115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


TORONTO EXPOSITION 


AND AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 
Aug. 29 is Sept. 10. 


The greatest Live Stock Show on the continent. 
Excursions from all points. For Programmes ad- 
dress H. J 





» HILL, Toronto, Canada, 


GooD 





TANDARD 


Vy Sent on trial. Freight 


paid. Full descriptive catalogue FREE. 
OSGOCD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N.¥, 
Good Agents Wanted in pied territory 


LUMBER. 


To sell direct to the 


Farmer and Contractor. 
Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Floor 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. 
Write for prices. €, §, BLISS & CO.. Saginaw, Mich. 


ATENTS By WM. WEBSTER 

ROCURED rondo. 0. Phone 8 
For seven years a member of The Exam- 

ining Corps of U. S. Patent Office. 
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kyeange epartment. 





nat Motto:—"The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved,”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 


ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 


solicited. 





GRANGE OALENDAR. 





The following isa schedule of dates 
arranged for Hon. Aaron Jones, Master 
of the National Grange, for August pic- 
nics in Michigan: 


Branch Co., Gilead...............- Aug. 20. 

os fk SP eee LL ie. 2 
Antrim Co., Eastport.............- “23. 
i hh CR a issn en's bape x o> = es 
Washtenaw Co., Ann Arbor....... < D. 
Kent Co., Rockford...............- + 25 
Berrien bo., Berrien Springs...... => a, 











THE NATIONAL GRANGE TOPIOS. 





We publish in this issue the sugges- 
tions of Brother Messer regarding the 
August topic, and also an article from 
Brother and Prof. C. D. Smith, Director 
of the Michigan Experient Station, on 
the question, ‘“‘Does the experiment 
station pay?’’ Before the month is over 
we hope to have for publication other ar- 
ticles from prominent Patrons. 

The July topic has already been dis- 
cussed by several Granges and several 
others will discuss it at an early meet- 
ing. We hope correspondents will re- 
port the results of the discussions. 

Referring again to the August topics 
we trust that Grange lecturers, both of 
Subordinate and Pomona Granges, will 
plan to have the August topic discussed 
at the last meeting of their Grange in 
August. It isan important topic and 
well worthy of our attention. 








GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Stebbins Grange, No. 709—Antrim Co. 
—has bought Paris green through the 
Grange contract and is about to order 
grass seed.—M. E. N. 

Cheshire Grange, No. 520, only meets 
once a month, but has a good turnout. 
As soon as possible we begin meeting 
once in two weeks.—Cheshire. 

Madison Grange—Lezawee Co.—At 
the last meeting voted to allow the Sun- 
day school, which has met regularly in 
our hall for several years, to place an 
organ in the lower hall for the use of the 
school.—E. W. Allis. 

Twelve Corners Grange, No.700—Barry 
Co.—gave an ice cream social and short 
program July 16, to a fuil house, with 
visiting members from Pearl Grange. 
Two members have been installed dur- 
ing last quarter.—Addie Martin. 

Johnstown Grange, No. 127—Barry 
Co.—In spite of hot weather and busy 
harvest have held regular meet- 
ings. We ordered 2,400 pounds of binder 
twine and think our Grange thus saved 
at least $100. The binder twine is “rst- 
class. —George R. Bowser. 

Rome Grange, No. 293—Lenawee Co. 
—had a meeting July 23; not many were 
present. P. H. Dowling reada paper 
on Cuba and its resources, in which he 
gave many details in regard to the peo- 

le, their education the products of 

uba ete. First two degrees were con- 
ferred on two candidates.—Dora L 
Dowling. 

Forest Grange will hereafter discuss 
the monthly topics selected by the na- 
tional lecturer. Have beén very busy 
this summer, and July question will be 
discussed at our next meeting. We had 
a delightful Fourth of July picnic, en- 
tertaining many friends froma distance. 
Of course we had a delightful dinner, 
after which came a fine literary pro- 
gram.—Mrs. E. J. Martin. 


Ogden Grange, No. 660.—County 
Grange will meet with us, August 4. 
We have special meetings each week so 
that we can keep up with our ritualis- 
tic work Have conferred first and 
second degrees on five candidates. The 
hall will be papered and painted inside 
before the county Grange meeting. 
Our Grange was well satisfied with the 
8,500 pounds of binder twine ordered.— 
JIws 

Ronald Grange, No. 192—Ionia Co.— 
has discussed, ‘“‘Greatest needs of our 
country schools” and reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Should be more in- 
terest manifested by the school board 
and parents. Employ only first-class 
teachers. Have a lady member of the 
school board. The question was asked, 
what will be the probable effect of the 


resent war, on agriculture? It was 
thought that if continued through the 
present year the effect from a business 
standpoint would be beneficial. July 
23, held open meeting and discussed the 
July topic. The idea was brought out 
that the object of the Grange can best 
be attained by push, perseverance, and 
enthusiasm of the officers and commift- 
tees. At this meeting served ice cream 
and cake for the benefit of the library. 
| The net receipts of the evening were 
$8.15. We have added over $10 worth of 
'new books to our library, besides ob- 
| taining one of the traveling libraries.— 
| Cora B. Waterbury 


AUGUST TOPIC. 











EXPERIMENT STATION WORE. 


Question 1. ; 

Do the results of experiment stations 
justify their cost? 

Question 2. 

How can experiment stations be make 
of greater benefit to farmers? 

SUGGESTIONS. 

There is nothing in the line of govern- 
ment aid to agricuiture that is designed 
to be of greater ‘value to farmers than 
the agricultural experiment ‘stations in 
each of the states and territories. ‘These 
stations are in part the outgrowth of 
government and private experimental 
work in agriculture in several European 
countries. The advantage of such work 
in the interest of agriculture had long 
been recognized by leading farmers in 
this country, who believed that in mod- 
ified forms they could be made of great 
value to American agriculture, and their 
beliefstare fully sustained by the suc- 
cessful*work of several state experiment 


periment station force. The responsi- 
bility of farmers comes in the opportun- 
ity presented of their making their 
wants known tothe station in regard 
to experiments and investigations that 
will be helpful in their work. Most 
station directors are glad to receive 
suggestions from farmers as to what is 
needed to make the station of greater 
benefit to the interests of agriculture. 
The Grange which was the potent factor 
in securing the needed legislation for 
the establishment of experiment sta- 
tions has done much to bring the farm- 
ers and station leaders in closer touch 
and sympathy with each other. The 
stations were not instituted for any 
other class in the community, and the 
station forces are but the servants of the 
people, whom they are in duty bound to 
serve. The free discussion of this part 
of the topic ought to be of value to 
farmers and to station workers as _ well. 
If these discussions are faithfully re- 
ported by the lecturers, as we have rea- 
son to expect they will be, a synopsis of 
the discussions in each state will be 
printed in the next issue. Lecturers in 
states where there are comparatively 
few Granges can report to this office, 
but it would be better to report to the 
lecturer of the State Grange. This 
topic should be presented for discussion 
sometime during the monti: and a repurt 
of the discussions should not be omitted 
by the lecturer.—Alpha Messer, Lecturer 
National Grange. 








DOES THE EXPERIMENT STATION 
PAY ? 





BY PROF. ©. D. SMITH, DIRECTOR MICHI- 
GAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
I shall not try to enumerate all of the 





stations, which had been in successful 
operation for some time previous to 
their establishment in all of the states | 
and territories by act of congress in | 
1887. The funds, however, for their 
establishment did not become available 
until the next year. Consequently the 
stations established under act of con- 
gress have been in operation but ten 
years, and in some states fora less pe- 
riod, the appropriation for each state be- 
ing $15,000 each year. With but few 
exceptions the experiment stations are 
connected with the state agricultural 
colleges, and serve the double purpose 
of experimentation and furnishing ob- 
ject lessons for the agricultural college 
students. In some states the national 
ewe is supplemented by state 
al 





This is in brief an outline of the estab- | 
lishment of state experiment stations 
under act of congress. The work of the 
stations varies much in the different 
states. Undoubtedly all of the station 
directors have in view the best interests 
of agriculture in the several states where 
they are located. Sometimes it may | 
seem that the station forces are not in | 
touch with the agricultural interests of | 
the state, and that the line of experi- | 
ments in which they are engaged goes | 
wide of the mark, and isa long ways 
from practical in results. In some in- 
stances possibly this may be true, but in 
discussing station work it should be 
borne in mind that the object of experi- 
ment is not always apparent from obser- 
vation. For instance, if a farmer who 
was not accustomed to station work 
should be on a_ tour of obser- 
vation atthe station and notice half a 
dozen plats of the meanest and most 
noxious weeds he ever knew, he might 
think somebody at the station was 
troubled with ‘‘fool in the head.’’ But if 
he should learn from some subsequent 
bulletin that these weeds were culti- 
vated and their habits studied for the 
purpose of learning how to best eradi- 
cate them from the fields. of 
the farmer he would _ perhaps 
change his mind in regard to the 
propriety of cultivating weeds at 
tne station. In station work negative 
results are often expected before the 
experiments are begun, and their value 
cannot be reckoned wholly from the 
profit and loss standpoint. The stations 
were not organized as resources of reve- 
nue for themselves, but from careful 
study and observation to give such hints 
to farmers as would enable them to in- 
crease their revenue. The question is, 








|any profits from tree fruits the orchard- 


pieces of work performed by the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station that have 
brought immediate financial benefit to 
the farmer. Nocne can draw the line 
between work that is of scientific inter- 
est only and that which is of financial 
value, because very often investigations 
that do not seem to have direct relation 
to present agricultural wants, bear fruit 
in the near future of the utmost benefit 
to the farming community as a whole 
or to some part of it. In answer- 
ing the question whether the experiment 
station pays I shall simply mention some 
of the influences proceeding from it and 
some of the work performed that have 
been of most apparent and conspicuous 
value measured by their immediate and 
known results. : 

When the country was new, to secure | 
a crop of fruit of any kind little more | 
work was necessary than setting out the | 
trees and caring for them while they 
were young. In later years insect and 
fungous enemies have infested all kinds 
of trees to such an extent that to make 


ist must be constantly onthe alert to 
spray at the proper time with the proper 
materials. It has been the function of 
the Station to study these diseases, to 
point out the best and cheapest insect- 
icides and fungicides, and finally to 
show when and how to apply them. 
The work of the Station in this respect 
has been copied by practically all the 
newspapers of the State, has come to 
the attention of the vast majority of 
tree owners, and has saved the State 
many thousands of dollars. 

By introducing and testing nnmerous 

NEW VARIETIES 

it has helped the fruit growers in two 
ways, saving them from _ purchasing 
useless stuff and placing in their hands 
valuable new sorts. When new fungous 
diseases have attacked cabbage fields, 
truck farms generally, ‘or ordinary 
farm crops, the services of the Station 
botanist have been called into use and 
many specific instances can be cited 
where diseases have been stopped at the 
outset which, had they been allowed to 
run, would have done incalculable dam- 
age. Other fungous diseases like corn 
smut have been found to be, so far, prac- 
tically incurable, but the Station has 
demonstrated that when fed even in 
moderate quantities to dairy cows it 
does not produce hurtful results. In 
a certain season, in a certain county, 
oat smut did a great deal of damage. 
The Station investigated the matter, 





has ten years of this work given ade- 
and if so, in what ways. 


what the stations are doing for agricul- 
ture in their respective states. This can 
be learned from frequent visits to the 
station and from the station bulletins. 
If the lecturer and members are not 
conversant with these, a pdstal card 
to the director of the station with the 
request that copies of back numbers of 
station bulletins be sent to the Grange 
for study, will receive prompt attention, 
and they will be sent free of charge to 
ths Grange or to any member whose ad- 
dress will be given. 

The second question under the topic 
touches upon the responsibility of farm- 
ers as well as the efficiency of the ex- 











quate returns to the farming interests, | proper remedies which were generally 
It is very im- | applied and, as several farmers wrote to 
portant that the farmer should know |the Station afterwards, by that one act 


tried some experiments, suggested the 


jsaved tothe farmers of that county 
more dollars than the College had cost 
since its foundation. 
Recently certain kinds of dangerous 
FOREIGN WEEDS 


have been trying to gain a foothold in 
Michigan and would certainly have 
done so ere this were it not for the vigi- 
lance of the Station botanist. By exam- 
ining thousands of samples of clover and 
timothy seed annually he is able to 
prevent the introduction of some of our 
well known enemies to the farms of the 
people who write to him. 


ing annually many thousands of dollars 
by advising farmers as to the life his- 
tory of : 
HOSTILE INSECTS 

and telling them how to prevent their 
ravages. It must not be forgotten that 
this information once given continues to 
be of value year after year without need 
of repetition. 

The chemist, by law, compels the 
manufacturers of fertilizers to submit 
their goods to him for analysis and thus 
the farmer is protected against 
FRAUDULENT COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 

In one case the station chemist pro- 
nounced a certain grad> of goods a 
fraud; by so doing he st »pped the sale of 
several thousand tons then in the State. 
The chemist was threatened with a law- 
suit but the farmer was saved his dol- 
lars. In another case the millers con- 
demned the most popular variety of 
wheat in the State, The chemist per- 
formed some experiments and demon- 
strated that the wheat was all right. 
By this one act the chemical department 
of the Station saved to Michigan farm- 
ers as much money as it has cost from 
its foundation to the present time. 

It is the duty of the veterinarian of 
the Station to be onthe alert for out- 
breaks of infectious and epidemic dis- 
eases and to suggest methods of prevent- 
ing their spread. The results of his 
work are brought to the public infre- 
quently through bulletins, but more 
generally through correspondence ox 
visits to infected localities. The 
amount of good that Dr. Grange has 
done to the live stock interests of Michi- 
gan there is no means of computing. 

Recent experiments with dairy cows in 

THIS MATTER OF TUBERCULOSIS 
have cleared up a lot of doubtful points 
about this dread disease and will in the 
near future do much toallay some of the 
unnecessary terrors with which it was 
surrounded, while at the same time they 
point out methods of preventing its dis- 
semination through herds and _ its trans- 
ference from cows to human beings. 
The value of any new point brought out 
in connection with a disease which car- 
ries off annually one-eighth of the peo- 
ple that die during the year cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Iknow of no standard whereby the 
value of the results of the experiments 
carried on in the farm department can 
be measured. 

IN SHEEP EEEDING 

many lines of work have been prosecut- 
ed with results said by lamb feeders in 
southern Michigan to be of the utmost 
value to them, not to one man alone but 
to hundreds who are feeding annually 
thousands upon thousands of lambs. 
The Station played an important part in 
the introduction of rape into the State. 
It demonstrated the superiority of corn 
and clover over rations containing ad- 
mixtures of other grains, thereby stop- 
ping the expenditure of money for ma- 
terials with which to dilute this stand- 
ard combination; it touched the lamb 
feeders at every point in his daily pro- 
gram. Wehave been gratified by the 
many letters from the-most prominent 
sheep feeders in the State certifying to 
the value of the results of our experi- 
ments to them. By a long list of exper- 
iments with growing and fattening pigs 
the attention of the dairy farmers has 
been called to the value of the skim- 
milk and to the best methods of feeding 
it. The advantage of feeding young 
pigs and selling them young, certainly 
by the time they weigh two hundred 
pounds, has been pointed out. thus veri- 
fying the work of other stations and 
bringing it to the attention of Michigan 
swine feeders. 

With dairy cows among other things 
the experiments have shown the unique 
value of clover hay, of bran, of linseed 
meal, and most of all of continuous 
good care in the development and profit- 
able keeping of the milk givers. We 
have shown that it is not high feeding 
but judicious feeding that makes of 
well bred stock, record-treaking cows. 
We have demonstrated further that 
there is no royal road either to profit 
or fame in the dairy except the one 
made up of good breeding, good feeding, 
and good care. There is no secret in 
the matter that anyone cannot learn, 
no rules that anyone cannot adopt. As 
to the value of the results I can only say 
that many letters coming from some of 
the best dairymen in the State assure 
us that the Station has helped them ma- 
terially in their work. 

Be it remembered that the expense of 
the Station, except the printing and dis- 
tribution of the bulletins. is practically 
all borne by the United States govern- 
ment direct. Whatever benefit, there- 
fore,the Station is to the Michigan farm- 
er is a free gift from the central govern- 
ment at Washington. None of the 
money paid for taxes goes to the sup- 
port of the Experiment Station with the 
single exception mentioned. 

Be it remembered further that the 
printed bulletins are not the only ave- 








e entomologist has saved and is sav 


nue through which the benefits of the 
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Station flow out tothe farmer. News- 
paper articles and an overwhelming cor- 
respondence afford opportunities to Sta- 
tion workers to give: information to 
farmers who are in condition to need it 
most. 

And, finally, be it remembered that 
the Station is of no value to the farmer 
who does not make use of it. The ques- 
tion whether the experiment station pays 
as far as he is concerned rests largely 
with the farmer himself. Will he read 
its bulletins, applying the informa- 
tion therein contained to his prac- 
tice as far as it applies and consult the 
Station by letter whenever he can give 
it information or desires knowledge on 
some specific point himself? 


AUGUST PICNIOS. 


We have received the following spe- 
cial notices regarding August picnics: 

The farmers of Antrim county will 
hold their annual picnic under the au- 
spices of the Pomona Grange on the bay 
shore at Eastport, August 23. Orator of 
the day, Hon. Aaron Jones, master of 
the National Grange. The steamer Odd 
Fellow will make excursion rates from 
Alden to Eastport. Feed for teams will 
be furnished at cost. 

The Patrons of Barry county will hold 
their annual Patronsand farmers’ picnic 
at Akers’ Point on Long Lake nine 
miles south of Hastings, Friday, August 


12. 
Che fyorse. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 























Address all correspondence to MicHIGAN FARMER, 
troit, Mich. 


THE COLOR OF HORSES. 


William F. Cody, better known as 
Buffalo Bill, now a member of Gen. 
Miles’ staff with the rank of colonel, has 
certainly had a long experience with 
western horses, as well as horses gener- 
ally, and what he gives as the result of 
his experience and observation may be 
set down as very close to facts. Refer- 
ring to the color of horses he said recent- 
ly in an interview: 

Dun colored horses are not the prettiest 
by any means, but my experience has 
been they are the toughest of the horse 
kingdom. An ordinary dun horse will 
wear out three other horses. Put as 
much work on him as you may, he nev- 
er looks as well or as tidy in appearance 
as a bay, a chestnut, black, gray or 
white, but as far as service, is concerned 
he will run the others toa standstill. 
This is my experience on the plains, in 
the cavalry service and is my experience 
in the show business, where I have 
nearly 500 horses. 

Dun horses are somewhat rare, but 
when they can be picked up I would ad. 
vise that they be bought, especially whea 
the question of wear and tear is con- 
sidered. They are, as I said before, 
not strong as far as looks are involved 
but for cavalrymen looks have to take a 
back seat alongside pf wear. The caval- 
rymen who are soon, I hope, to ride over 
Cuba, will find that my indorsement of 
dun horses is of some value. 

The dun colored, or claybank, or 
bucksxin colored horse, as he is various- 
ly designated, is generally regarded as 
the worst of his class. Horsemen, as 
well as the public generally, are strong- 
ly prejudiced against them, and it must 
be acknowledged that when placed be- 
side a nice bay, chestnut or iron grey, 
they do not show up toadvantage. In 
spite of this prejudice, however, those 
who have studied the history of the 
horse from the earliest times maintain 
that the dun-colored horse, other things 
being equal, should be a stronger and 
more enduring animal than those of 
other colors. An old English writer as- 
serts that the primitive horse was dun 
colored, with Heck points, mane and 
tale, and a black stripe running along 
the back from mane to tail; that when 
this color appears in the modern horse 
it isa reversion of type to its early an- 
cestors, and a sure sign that the animal 
is tough and enduring. Darwin sup- 
ports this theory in his writings. In 
this connecition we call to mind a cir- 
cumstance which occurred a few years 
ago at a running meeting at the Grosse 
Point track of the Detroit Driving Club. 
Just before acertain race was called 
several of the expected starters were 
given a breather around the track. 
Among the lot was a stout-built, dun- 
colored mare ridden by a colored man of 
good size and weight. A party sitting 
next to the writer of this article was anx- 
iously scanning the horses, for he 
wanted to place some money where it 
would do some good. He asked fora 
“‘tip,”? and remembering the theory re- 
ferred to above, we suggested he place 











some money on the dun. He objected 
because of the color. and we told him 
that the color aud the apparent ease 
with which he carried the heavy-weight 
rider were the reasons which induced us 
to make the suggestion. The bettor finally 
put a few dollars on the dun, but a good 
deal more on the favorite, which it is 
needless to say, was not of the plebeian 
color. But the favorite was not in it with 
the dun, which won a good race with 
something to spare. The winner we af- 
terwards learned was Mobalaska, and 
those who watched the horse that year 
will remember that the dun-colored 
Mobalaska won several other good 
races, and was always a hard one to 
beat. That was one time when the 
English writers’ theory proved correct. 
We have never seen another dun-colored 
horse start in a race, but we have seen 
some very fine work animals and teams 
of this despised color. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


The Ohio state board of agriculture re- 
orts the number of spring colts this year 
ess than last. The number has been 

steadily declinins; for several years. 

Banquo, a champion Hackney stallion 
owned by a Canadian member of parlia- 
ment, which carried off first prize at the 
Chicago horse show in 1897, died re- 
cently near Toronto. 

Jerome Turner, 2:154, who made his 
record when 2:20 horses werea very 
scarce article, is still alive, being owned 
at Mobile, Alabama. He was bred by E. 
P. Byerly, of this State, and sired by 
Byerly’s Abdallah. 

Kentucky Girl, 2:274, by Anteeo, was 
recently driven a two-mile heat in 4:39, 
the first mile being made in 2:20. and 
the second in 2:19. That Anteeo blood, 
which isa combination of Electioneer 
and thoroughbred through Bonnie Scot- 
land, is coming to the front this season. 

Last week a Belgian dealer purchased 
and shipped from Chicago to Germany 
80 head of horses. The lot included 40 
head of Norman and Belgian draft 
horses—high grades—weighing 1.£00 to 
2,200 Ihs each, and are said to be the fin- 
est lot of drafters ever exported to Eu- 
rope. The average purchase price per 
head was $2.25. 

William C. Whitney, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, recently purchased the great 
two-year old Jean Feraud, for $50,000, 
and now he is said to have taken Plaudit, 
one of the best of the western three- 
year-olds,at $25,000. Jean Beraud is said 
to have won himself out since his pur- 
chase, and as he is sound, and ought to 
bea good horse in his three-year-old 
form, it is probable this high-priced colt 
will in the end prove a cheap purchase. 

Here is a description of one of the 











young animals bred by the Hanulins, | 
|is today the champion stallion of his 


and a very fast filly: 

Lady of the Manor is a waspy-looking 
white-legged sorrel, of medium size. 
She requires a pole to make her pace 
straight, and is very erratic and difficult 
to handle. It strikes us such an animal 
is a detriment to the improvement of 
the American trotter, as she is evident- 
ly deficient in size and substance, with 
a bad disposition, and yet will be used 
asa brood mare when through cam- 
paigning, simply on her speed record. 

At the Cleveland meeting last week, 
in the 2:10 class, there were five entries. 
The Abbott, Eagle Flannigan, Pilot Boy, 
Dan Cupid, and Rilma. It was a great 
field of young horses, and the contest 
was hot. The Abbott took the race in 
straight heats, but had to get close to 
his limit in each of them. The time 
was 2:084, 2:094, 2:091. Eagle Flanni- 
gan was second, and Pilot Boy third. 
The latter isa grey gelding by Pilot Me- 
dium. The Abbott is by Chimes, a 
son of Electioneer and out of Beautiful 
Bells; his dam was by Mambrino King, 
the greatest son of Mambrino Patchen. 
This line of breeding has given the 
Hamlins great race horses, and The Ab- 
bott seems to be the greatest of them all. 
The first heat in this race is the fastest 
trotted this season. 

Among the Michigan-bred horses out 
this year is the game little pacer Dan Q, 
2:084. Heis by Simmocolon, 2:13%, he 
by Simmons, son of George Wilkes. 
His dam was by Montgomery, 2:214, one 
of the best sires ever brought into Mich- 
igan, for he had size, substance, and 
fine proportions as well as breeding and 
speed. Montgomery was by Inheritor, 
son of Jay Gouid, and Old Lucy, 2:18, 
she by George M. Patchen, 2:234. While 
Dan Q. has speed and lasting quality of a 
high order, he is unfortunately only a 
pony in size, standing about 14 hands. 
Both his sire and the sire of his dam had 
size, and how Dan came to stop growing 
so early is a problem for breeders. 

A report comes from Belgium which 
says no restrictions will be put on the 
importation of American horses by that 
country. A meeting was recently held 
at the Societe des Eleveurs Belgesto dis- 
cuss the report of Mr. Van Schelle, the 





Belgian delegate of the government, 
who has recently returned from his trip 
to the United States. M. Broquet, who 
had the duty to present the views of the 
society said,after having looked over the 
contents of the'report that no prohibitive 
measures could be taken against Amer- 
ican horses, as there are no contagious 
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with a glass dropper. If the film does not 
leave apply nitrate silver ten grains, water 
one ounce twice a day until the eyeball 
clears. You will find benefit from keeping 
them in a dark stable. 

Ringworm.—I bought a yearling bull. 
His hair comes off in small patches over his 
body. I was told that throwing boiling hot 
water on him caused the hair to come off. 


diseases reported until now, and that | Head, neck and back are the parts affected. 
consequently we had no more right to} Dry scabs form. My other cattle also have 
1 


prohibit American horses 
others. 
or quarantine, he said further: Receiv- 
ing in 1897 only 5,000 American horses 
on an import of 40,000, we could not put 
restriction on the American horses with- 
out very much damage to our other 
trade. Branding the American horses 
would be about as difficult; as well all 
others should be branded also: and must 
this be abandoned also to save our Bel- 
gian breed? The only practical way for 
us is to find a means to distinguish our 
Belgian horses from the Americans. 
That is to put a brand on all horses hav- 
ing been entered in the stud book, so 
one shall always know what is a real 
Belgiian or an American horse. The 


than any /|it. Took it since bu 
Referring to restrictions, duties, | K,. Muskegon, Mich.—Apply tincture iodine 


| be well. 
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difficulty is how and where to brand. I! 


propose that a commission shall study 
the matter and make a report at a future 
meeting. The question may be re- 
garded as closed, and Belgium will not 
impose any restrictions on the importa- 
tion of American horses. 

At the Blue Ribbon meeting in this 
city last week, the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ stake of $8,000 was won by 
Directum Kelly, who took the last three 
heats after Belle J. had taken the first 
two. There were 16 starters, including 
such great young horses as Major Chew, 
Tacomis, and quarterstaff. The time of 
the five heats was 2:124, 2:114, 2:114, 
2:13%, 2:144. Gov. Holt and Lurline 
McGregor were distanced, the latter in 
the first heat. The first winning heat 
by Directum Kelly, 2:114, is the fastest 
ever trotted in this stake. Last year 


Rilma, the winner, placed one heat to|~ 


her credit in 2:114, the fastest up to that 
time. The event was started in 1889, 
and the best heat in the first contest was 
2:18%. The time has been steadily re- 
duced every vear but one; that was in 
1894, when J. M. D.’s fastest heat was 
2:154, or 14 seconds slower than the pre- 
vious year. Directum Kelly is a four- 
year-old colt, bred in California, sired by 
Direct, dam Rosa Ludwig, by Anteeo 
(2:164), second dam a thoroughbred mare 
by Limerick Boy, a son of Ringgold by 
Boston. Anteeo is by Electioneer, dam 
by A. W.. Richmond; second dam Col- 
umbia by imp. Bonnie Scotland. Direct 
is a son of Director, 2:17; his dam was 
Ecorah, 2:233, by Echo, a son of Ham- 
bletonian 10, his second dam by Jack 
Hawkins, a thoroughbred son of Bos- 
ton, the sire of Lexington. It will be 
seen how much of the blood of the thor- 
oughbred Directum Kelly carries, yet he 


age, and is likely to lower his reco~d 
before the seaso1i is over. 


Ueterinary epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR, 











Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only be 
given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 





Stomach Worms.—My last spring lambs 
look bad and are not growing; one of my 
neighbors told me he lost a lamb; when 
opened they found lots of small worms in 
stomach and from his discription mine are 
affected much the same as his. W. I. K., 
Hillsdale, Mich.—Give 20 drops zenoleum in 
half a pint cold water once a day until they 
look better and appear to be ‘thriving. Also 
give 30 grains ground gentian once a day to 
each lamb. 

Influenza.—My cows’ eyes swell; a film 
grows over eyeball and they soon go totally 
blind. What is the cause and what can I do 
for them? D. R., Stanville, Mich.—Your 
cows suffer from some kind of influenza 
that prevails in your locality. Give 20 
grains quinine three times a day until they 
are well. Apply five grains sulphate 
atropia, five _ sulphate zinc, rain water 
one ounce, Apply it twice a day to eyeball 


came tomy place. H. 


once a day for a few days and they will soon 
Give one dram Fowler’s solution 
arsenic twice a day. 

Acute indigestion. —I turned out 70 sheep 
on to a summer-fallow on which there were 
quite a lot of small weeds -and Canada this- 
tles. Twenty-four hours after turning them 
in l went to look at them; found one dead 
and three more sick; two died, one got well. 
They froth at the mouth, become stiff in 
hind quarters and bloated. What was the 
cause? W. A. C., Almont, Mich.—Your 
sheep ate too much grass and weeds that 


fermented and did not digest. This led to 
a fatal termination. Ido not think you 
will have much more trouble. Give them 


plenty salt and if you notice any more sick 
give epsom salts and bicarbonate soda until 
bowels move freely. 

Eruptive Fever—Canker.—Can youttell me 
what ails our pigs? Last winter we had 
about 40 very fine pigs nearly two months 


‘old when swellings began to form around 











the mouth, both on the upper and lower 
jaw. They were lanced but did not dis- 
charge. Seemed to be hard. Some recov- 
ered and some died. Now the same disease 
has appeared again among the little ones 
which are one and two weeks old; the edges 
of thelr tongues are festered and offensive. 
8. A. O., Ypsilanti, Mich.—Your pigs suffer 
from an eruptive fever. The sores become 
parasitic and spread. Give the sow equal 
parts nitrate potash, bicarbonate soda, and 
charcoal one tablespoonful of the mixture 
to each full grown hog. The mouth and 
sore parts of body should be washed with 
one part zenoleum in one hundred parts 
water twice a day. If the sores do not heal 
use a little zenoleum full strength and it will 
stimulate a healthy action. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 

i, keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn’t 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
561A Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free, 

WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
exclusive- 


vern- 
mant Stud 
; ‘ : : ; ; TORRE HIN 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throat. Mor itis tony oe ‘i 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle oj 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever 





| Wagons 





does use it he wants its use 


Ifany man liable wago' 
more than another itis the farmer, He does not use a wagon Poovey ag but when he 
a 


badly. At such times it tire 
come off, a hub split, a felloe break and the wheel “, a pion © pov be 
The disuse of a wagon for a few days may mean the l 


neral break down. 


oss of @ crop. HE REMEDY ? 


Buy a wagon that won’t break down. The wheel isthe vital part of a wagon. 


af HE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


d faced, stagger spoke, } 


wit broa 

thing for the farmerto buy. 
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This paper is entered at the Cleveland Postoflice as 
second class matter. 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER EXCUR- 
SION. 


Remember the Date—August 22, 








As the time for our annual excursion: 


approaches, we cail attention to the 
date, so that our readers willbe kept 
informed. The date is Monday, Au- 
gust 22d, the steamer City of Alpena 
leaving Detroit at 10:30 p. m. Parties 
arriving on trains as late as10p. m. 
on that date, will be in ample time to 
catch the boat. But if you come earlier 
in the day you will find ample compen- 
sation for the time spent, in the oppor- 


with a rapidly increasing agricultural 
community which will maintain its 1m- 
portance when the forests of Michigan 
have given place to improved farms, 
and the lumberman has become an agri- 
culturist. As the boat leaves Cheboy- 
gan for the Island of Mackinac, only a 
few miles distant, we feel the bracing 
breeze which is always waiting for the 
traveler who passes through the straits, 
and the scene is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. In ashort time the steamer 
is at anchor in the harbor at Mackinac 
Island, and the sight-seers are scatter- 
ing in every direction over the historic 
island. 

Excursionists can extend their tour in 
any direction if they wish, and there is 
not one of the routes but what will 
afford ample enjoyment for the pleas- 
ure-seeker. Some will prefer returning 
on the same steamer after seeing the 
points of interest on the island, others 
will go to the ‘Sault’? by water onan 
excursion steamer: others will take the 
inland navigation route, which extends 
from Cheboygan, through rivers and 
lakes, to Petoskey on Lake Michigan. 
Then there are the curious ‘Snow’ Is- 
lands—Les Chenaux, the early French ex- 
plorers called them, but which has been 
Americanized into ‘‘the Snows‘’’-—near 
the shores of the Upper Peninswia, and 
various other points of interest between 
St. Ignace and Marquette. All the side 
trips referred to are enjoyable. As the 
excursion tickets are good for ten days, 
two or three of these trips can be 
taken. 

As the accommodations on a steamer 
are necessarily limited, to enable us to 
gauge the number who want staterooms, 
which must be secured in advance, each 
party should send in at once $1 to have 
| their names registered and statercoms 
allotted. This is simply a guarantee 
that the stateroom will be occupied, 
and will prevent its being sold to some- 
one else. If for any reason the party 
sending the dollar cannot go, it will be 
promptly returned. There are yet a 
number of statercoms vacant, and we 
hope those who intend going will act 
promptly. If you have not already done 
so,send us your address on a postal card 
for full particulars and cost of this trip. 
Among those who will go on this ex- 
cursion we may mention M. J. Law- 
rence, president of the Lawrence Pub- 
lishing Co., ani wife ;George J. Munsell, 
business manager of The Michigan 
Farmer, and wife, all of the associate 
| editors and their wives, with a number 
of the regular correspondents. There 
| willalso be several parties from the 








tunity thus afforded of seeing the city of | Agricultural College,among them Dr. R. 


Detroit, with its clean, well paved ave- 
nues and streets, its fine parks and 
boulevards, its handsome private resi- 
dences and fine public buildings. It is 
the show city of the West, and it is sur- 
rounded by pleasure resorts which alone 
would make it famous. 

The route selected for this excursion is 
the most beautiful and the scenery the 
most varied on the greatlakes. Leaving 
Detroit, with its long extent of docks 
and wharves filled with shipping of 
every description from the little old- 
fashioned ‘‘hooker’’ to the big handsome 
steamer fitted up regardless of expense 
and supplying the traveler with every 
modern convenience, the immense 
steam barges and their consorts, the 
unique whaleback and the excursion 
steamers gay with music and bunting, 
excursionists will pass the beautiful 
Belle Isle, Detroit’s public park, and the 
gem of the lakes, across beautiful Lake 
St. Clair, with its shores environed by 
the forest, dotted here and there with 
residences. The St. Clair canal is next 
reached and the steamer slowly passes 
through the various summer resorts 
which border the canal. The St. Clair 
Fiatsis now knownas the ‘‘modern Ven 
ice,’ the various residences and hotels 
being surrounded with water, hundreds 
of small boats supplying the means of 
conveyance from one to the other. The 
crowds of well dressed people, the num- 
ber of excursion steamers from various 
lake cities, the dark green of the trees, 
lawns, and shrubbery, and the clear wa- 
ters of the river, make the Flats look a 
fairy land. Upto Port Huron the route is 
through a succession of villages and 
bustling towns, with an infinite varia- 
tion that never tires sight-seers At 
Port Huron the deep blue waters of 
Lake Huron are reached, and the steam- 
er cleaves its way through, leaving a 
sheet of foam behind to sparkle in the 
bright August sun. The cool breeze 
brings rest and comfort, and everyone 
has an appetite when meals are an 
nounced. The first stopping place in 
Lake Huron is Sand Beach, and then 
the route lies right across the dark wa- 
ters of Saginaw bay. Another stop is 
made at Alpena, fast growing intoa 
handsome city, and then the steamer 
starts straight up the shore until the 
‘straits’ are reached. Up the narrow- 
ing straits a stop is made at Cheboygan, 





C. Kedzie, who was on last: season’s ex- 
cursion, and who will be accompanied 
by his daughter and granddaughter; Dr. 
Dunphy, state veterinarian, and_ his 
wife; W. H. Knight and wife, T. I. Fer- 
ris and wife; A. Mack and 
wife; W. H. Lockerby and _ wife, 
anda number of weli known farmers 
and live stock breeders from various 
parts of the State. It will be a nice 
party and the trip should be an enjoy- 
able one from start to finish. Give up 
business for a few days and come along, 
aod be sure you bring your wife with 
you. 








A new batch of burglars, highway 
robbers, thieves, and forgers, has just 
been let out of prison on parole. This 
is a good thing for lawyers, detectives, 
and policemen, because it makes them 
more necessary. Incidentally, also, 
it helps sharp politicians, because they 
will get the support of the friends of the 
released convicts in the coming election 
for their efforts in securing their release. 
The only sufferers -vill be the taxpay- 
ers, who will probably be called upon 
in the future to pay the cost of again 
convicting these gentlemen. “But what 
rights have the mass of taxpayers any- 
way? It is enough that they are al- 
lowed to furnish the cash to meet the 
public expenses which their officials 
kindly place upon them. 





Mr. Grosvenor, State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, favors the passage of a 
bill by Congress permitting a state to 
subject articles of food and drink 


brought in from another state to its 
own local laws and regulations as if 
produced within its limits. It is ques- 
tionable if Congress has the power to 
pass such a law. It is true that body 
has the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the states, but can it shift a part 
of that power to the various states? If 
it could, would it not result in continual 
trouble between the states over special 
products? Thus, for instance, a state 
that did not produce any cheese, might 
make extremely troublesome regulations 
in connection with the sale of that article, 
from which only citizens of other states 
would suffer. Better go slow in sug- 
gesting legislation which might stir up 
trouble between the states. 





The death of Prince Bismarck, which 
occurred on Saturday of last week, re- 
moved one of the most noted figures 
among the public men of Europe. The 
only contemporary who occupied as ex- 
alted a position among modern states- 
men was the late William E. Gladstone. 
Personally no men could be more dis- 
similar in temperament and methods 
than these two, who wielded such an 
immense influence in shaping the des- 
tinies of Europe. Bismarck ruled with 
an iron hand, and won his greatest vic- 
tories through force. He always com- 
pelled his opponents to accept his con- 
clusions or submit to annihilation. Glad- 
stone was a believer in the rights of the 
people, and opposed to the use of force 
in governing. be worked for the good 
of the individual subject as well ag the 
ruler. Bismarck believed in the right 
of the ruler to act according to his best 
judgment, and that judgment must be 
accepted as settling all disputed points 
without debate. ~Yet each in his way 
served his country well. It required 
the hand of a Bismarck to combine and 
mould the petty German states into a 
gigantic empire. To him, more than to 
any one man,Prussia owes her rise from 
the position of a small kingdom to the 
head of the empire of Germany, and the 
leading power in Europe. Bismarck 
built up Germany at theexpense of her 
neighbors. Denmark, Great Britain, 
Austria and France lost territory in the 
process, and he completely changed the 
map of eastern Europe. For years he 
bent every energy to the work of mak- 
ing Germany the strongest power in 
Europe, and the future will teil how 
nearly he accomplished his self-imposed 
task. We doubt if any man less force- 
ful in character, more regardful of 
the rights of other governments 
or the people, or less determined 
to carry out-a settled line of policy re- 
gardless of consequences, could have 
accomplished the work that Bismarck 
did. Inthe eyes of many the splendor 
of his achievements is regarded asa 
sufficient reason for his most arbitrary 
acts. To their mind success has fully 
justified them. Others will always re- 
gard him as unjust and tyrannical in 
his methods, and forgetful of the rights 
of the people in the government which 
he fashioned. 

While Germany will mourn his death, 
and long hold his memory in grateful 
remembrance, and his personal enemies 
will forget their antagonisms around 
his grave, it will not be possible for the 
people of France, of Austria, and of 


| Denmark to honestly regret his final 


departure. They have suifered too 
much at his hands to be able to do this. 
These governments will send messages 
of regret and sympathy to Germany for 
his loss, and some of the courts may 
even go into mourning; but deep in their 
hearts will rankle wrongs they suffered 
at his hands, and the death of the man 
of *‘blood and iron” will be hailed as 
a relief by the nations he despoiled. 
Prince Bismarck was happy in living 
long enough to see his work accomplish- 
ed, and unhappy in that he lived to see 
his counsel ignored, and himelf treated 
with disrespect by those who are only 
known through his achievement. Ger- 
many has no man to take his place, and 
yet it will not be long before one is 
needed. 








THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


In another department of this issue we 
give a synopsis of an article written by 
Judge Lawrence, President:of the Wool 
Growers’ Association, on the existing 
wool tariff, in which he points out how 
it fails to give wool-growers such ade- 
quate protection as was promised by 
those who prepared and passed it. The 
points Judge Lawrence makes were 
plainly set forth in The Farmer at the 
time the wool schedule was under dis- 
cussion, but there was not aman in 
Congress sufficiently acquainted with 
the wool industry to make even a fair 
argument against the schedule, with 
one exception—Senator Mantle—who 
Secured an important change which 
helped the wool-growers on the western 
and southwestern ranges. This lack of 
knowledge regarding the wool industry 
on the part of Senators and Representa- 
tives was also a feature of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which there 
was not, and is not today, a single indi- 
vidual, from its head to the lowest em- 
ploye, who is conversant with the his- 
tory of the industry in this and other 
countries, the various breeds of sheep 
or the grades and quality of their 
fleeces. The wooi schedule was there- 
fore formulated by a lot of incompetent 








congressmen and the paid lobbyist of the 


of the Senate Finance committee, and 
had its ear at all times while the House 
schedule was under discussion. He it 
was who offset the statements of those 
representatives of the wool-growers who 
appeared before the committee, and 
thus secured the admission of skirted 
Australian fleeces—really sorted—at the 
same duty rate as whole unwashed 
fleeces. It was a dishonest and disrep- 
utable gaine that was played upon the 
farmers through the ignorance of the 
congressmen who were supposed to be 
representing them. 

In this connection we wish to call 
Judge Lawrence’s attention to the fact 
that his particular friend and associate 
in the publication of the Monthly Buile- 
tin of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
was an eflicient ally of Mr. North in 
securing the adoption of the very 
schedule he is attacking. In the Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, of which Mr. Ben- 
nett is editor, he said editorially in May, 
1897, while the wool tariff schedule was 
under discussion: 

“The protection which the Senate 
measure grants our various business in- 
terests is adequate to their profitable 
pursuit, but is designed not to be biur- 
densome to consumers. The committee 
has had these two great requisites care- 
fully in mind, and has apparently subor- 
dinated every other consideration to 
them.”’ 

Mr. Bennett then held the very same 
views as Mr. North, and favored the 
adoption of the wool schedule with the 
infamous ‘‘skirting’’ clause included in 
its provisions, At that time he was 
posing as the vice president of ihe Na 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, and 
published its alleged organ. Not a sin- 
gle protest against the wool schedule ap- 
peared in that journal, although Mr. 
Bennett was well aware that the 
“skirting”’ clause would cut down the 
nominal protection of 11 cents on wool to 
7 and 8 cents. And our readers will see, 
by comparing prices of last spring with 
those ruling at present, that the ad- 
vance in values is just 7to 8 cents, as 
we said it would be when the new tar- 
iff was passed by Congress. 


A VERY FRIENDLY NATION. 








Assurances are coming from German 
officials and prominent citizens that the 
German nation and government are 
feeling very friendly ‘to the United 
States; that, as a matter of fact, Amer- 
icans have always stood high in their 
regard. It is pleasant to have these as- 
surances from a nation which, from vari- 
ous reasons, was regarded as secretly 
hostile to this government in its struggle 
with Spain, and looking for some rea- 
son where it could intervene in favor 
of the latter country. How much the 
sudden change in sentiment comes from 
American victories, and how much from 
a regard for our government and people, 
each one must settle for himself. But 
it is safe to say that we shall enjoy the 
good will and favor of the German gov- 
ernment just as long as we are in a posi- 
tion to command its respect. In this 
connection we quote a report from 
American Consular Agent Neur regard- 
ing the unjust discrimination of the 
German government against American 
products: 

Under the pretense of protecting the 
sanitary condition of the people, an un- 
just and systematic war is waged against 
American pork in this city. Warnings 
are published by the magistrates against 
the consumption of raw American pork, 
though every piece of bacon and ham 
is subject to an inspection by duly 
authorized examiners before entering 
trade. Dealers in our hog producis are 
required to hang signs in conspicuous 
places in their stores bearing the in- 
scription ‘‘Amerikanische Fleischwar- 
en.”’ 

No means are left untried to cause 
widespread prejudice, and all local pa- 
pers take up the subject of trichinae in 
American pork as one of their favorite 
themes. The inspection fees have re- 
cently been doubled. Not long ago 2 
shipment of corned pork was detained to 
undergo oy cage thereby exposing 
the meat to decay and practically pro- 
hibiting its entrance. Not one case of 
death or even disease can be attributed 
to the consumption cf American pork, 
while I know of several cases of trich- 
inosis from the use of freshly slaught- 
ered German pork, in spite of micro- 
scopic inspection. 

The reasons for this agitation against 
our home products are, it is almost gen- 
erally conceded, entirely selfish. Our 
articles are much cheaper than those of. 
Germany and form an almost indispen- 





sable article of food for the poorer classes 
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he op- 


in this country, thus arousing 
and 


position of German hog raise 
wholesale butchers. 

It is apparent from the above report 
that the friendliness of the German 
people and government is confined to 
our people, and their unfriendliness to 
our agricultural products. Perhaps a 
little taste of reprisals by our own gov- 
ernment against Germamproducts might 
modify public sentiment very“materially. 








The Michigan Farmer quotes what we 
said about the millers of the Peninsular 
State arranging a schedule for low grade 
wheat, and inquires when they are going 
to get up a schedule for wheat that is 
above grade. It remarks, quite truly, 
that heavy weight, well-cleaned wheat 
is worth more to the miller than lighter 
grain containing more or less chaff, and 
he should be willing to pay for it. And 
he does. It is the farmer and not the 
miller who thinks that wheat is wheat. 
—American Miller. 

The Miller may be conversant with the 
peculiar conditions affecting the grain 
trade in this State, but if it is itis not 
candid in the above paragraph. The 
Farmer asserts,and knows it to bea fact, 
that there 1s not a mill in this State pay- 
ing a fair price for choice, clean wheat. 
Not one of them is paying abovea parity 
with Detroit prices for No. 2 red and 
No. 1 white for the best wheat delivered 
to them. And these grades are not 
worth from three to four cents per 
bushel what choice wheat is. The 
market for the best wheat in this State 
has been practically killed out by the 
nefarious practices of the wheat mixers 
aided by the Detroit Board of Trade— 
and the millers are particeps criminis in 
upholding and profiting by the rank 
dishonesty of the present methods. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. ¢ 





Bee Supplies.—Can any reader of The 
Farmer tell me where I can {obtain sup- 
plies necessary for properly caring for 
my bees? Subscriber, Rockwood, Mich. 
—Write tothe A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

“Ground Burned Lime.’’—Will you 
kindly tell me through The Farmer the 
address of any firm in the country where 
ground burned lime can be obtained? 
Subseriber, Trumbull Co., O. —Burned 
lime needs no grinding. The earth will 
slack it into the finest powder. Lime- 
stone (carbonate of lime) has sometimes 
been ground fine thinking it would act 
as a fertilizer but it has little agricultur- 
al value. Lime is burned at many 
places in the limestone regions of Ohio, 


lying chiefiy in the half of the state ly-. 


ing west of a line drawn from Sandusky 
to Columbus and thence to Cincinnati. 

Uncle Sam’s Corn Crib.—According 
to the national crop report for 1897 
the United States produced 1,902,967, - 
933 bushels of corn during that year. 
How many of us can form an idea 
of the immensity of that crop if it were 
all in one pile? Taking a good quality 
of corn that would shell a bushel to 
every two cubic feet of ears, and making 
no allowance for the corn settling by its 
own weight, it would fill a pen one mile 
square and about one hundred and forty 
feet deep. If one man had itall to 
husk, and was spry enough to husk 50 
bushels every day except Sunday, and 
keep at it until it was done, he would 
be 125,195 years older when he finished 
than when he began—about seventeen 
fimes older than Adam would have 
been if he xad lived till now. If Uncle 
Sam wanted it husked out in the 
month of November, he would have had 
to employ 1,463,822 men.—E. 8., Union 
Co., Ind. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


General. 


The new government bonds are already 
selling at 4 percent premium. 

The $200,000,000 war bonds were taken by 
300,000 bidders. No bid for over $5,000 was 
aecepted. 

Western farmers are not in a hurry to sell 

wheat. They have money ahead, as a rule, 
and can hold their wheat longer than hith- 
erto. 
_ It is announced that Wm. K. Vanderbilt 
is soon to marry again. The bride to be is 
the Duchess of Manchester, formerly Miss 
Consuelo Yznaga. 

The postoffice department will reduce let- 
ter postage to Hawaiito 2cents as soon as 
the annexation is a fixed fact. It will bethe 
cheapest letter postage in the world. 

The crop of wheat in Manitoba will not be 
alarge one. Insome sections it is poor, in 
others fair, and in others heavy. The total 
will probably fall below the average. 

In the Franco-Prussian war France lost as 
many as 136,000 men, of whom some S0,000 
died of wounds received in battle 36,000 by 
sickness, accident, suicide, etc., and 20,000 in 

rman prisons, 

According to an estimate the people of the 
United States have within the last month 








expended over $2,000,000 in the purchase of 
national! flags, and the demand is still going 
on at an increasing rate. 


_ Horses have died in considerable numbers 
in Hovey and McPherson counties, Kan- 
sas, and itis now discovered that millions 
of minute worms are in the stalks of grass 
and hay. The horses act as though they 
had the blind staggers. 

A Milwaukee firm has issued a circular to 
farmers warning then not to crowd their 
bariey on the market now, as it is not 
wanted. It must be thoroughly cured and 
made fit for warehousing. There will be no 
malting demand before the middle or last of 
August, when better prices may be expected. 

Surveys have already been made and 
the contract let for the cable from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, the Ladrones, the Phil- 
ippines, and Hong Kong. The price is 
said to be $10,000,000. The company is capi- 
talized for $100,000,000. The contract runs 
for 20 years, and the cable must be laid with- 
in six months. 

Private postal cards are now admitted to 
the mails with a le stamp affixed. They 
must be of the same quality and general size 
as the regular postal cards long familiar to 
the public. The colors allowed are white, 
cream, light gray, or light buff. Private 
postal cards will afford a new field for 
artistic effort and ingenuity. 

Honolulu and Hawaii generally, received 
the news of the adoption of annexation res- 
olutions by congress, with demonstraions of 
delight—parades, music, speeches, fireworks, 
ete. The leading men of Honolulu met on 
July 20 and recommended Harold M. Sewall, 
United States Minister to Hawaii, for govern- 
or of the islands. It had been generally 
thought that President Dole would be their 
choice. 

Spain is so pushed for money that tourists 
are required to “put up’’ with all kinds of 
silly taxes and to ‘‘come down’”’ handsomely 
for every necessity. The screws are tight- 
ened on foreigners as soon as they pass the 
frontier. One traveler was charged $3.50 
duty on six neckties which cost 25 cents 
each in London. Another victim had to pay 
$13 on two pairs of trousers and a dozen col- 
lars, all of which had been worn. 

A report from Key West, July 25, says the 
mortality in Havana from starvation, 
among the working people, is 50 percent. 
A Havana paper gives a price list of 
foods, as follows: Flour is 10 cents a 
pound; rice, 15 cents; corn meal, 22 cents; 
potatoes, 15 cents; lard, 80 cents; oil, 35 cents; 
codfish, 23 cents; peas, 10 cents: condensed 
milk, $1 per can; salt, 3 cents; onions, 35 
cents; corned beef, 70 cents a half can; fish, 
60 cents a half can: sweet potatoes, 15 cents. 


The fire losses of the United States and 
Canada for the month of June, i898, reached, 
according to the records of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the sum of $9,206,900, 
as against $5,684,450 in the corresponding 
month of 1897, and $5,721,250 in June, 1896. 
This large sum, which is unusual for the 
season of the year, brings the total American 
fire loss for the first half of 1898 up to $58, - 
237,100, or $442,650 above the figures for the 
corresponding period of last year. It ralls 
short, however, by $5,700,000 of the total for 
the first half of 1596. 

Estimates of the output of the Klondike 
gold fields this year range from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000. In the first twenty-seven 
days of the clean up the Canadfan bank pur- 
chased $1,000,000 in dust. 
sent to Seattle this summer about $10,000,- 
000. The steamer Rumbolt arrived July 27 


with 112 passengers and $1,000,000 in gold | 


dust. The Rosalie arrived July 26 with 100 
passengers and $1,000,000. One man brought 
$250,000; another, $242,000; two others, $80,000 
each; one $26,000, and others $1,000% Sto 
$10,000 each. 

Prince Bismarck, the eminent German 
statesman, died at his home at Fredrichs- 
ruhe, Saturday night, July 50, about 11 
o’elock. He was born in 1815, and entered 
upon his political career in 1846. His great 
work was the unification of the German 
states in one great empire. It was a colossal 
achievement. He became first chancellor 
of the empire in 1871, and was made a 
prince. The history of his life since 1860 is 
the history of Germany. His full name was 
Otto Eduard Leopold Bismarck. He wasall 
his life an advocate of ultra-royalistic prin- 
ciples, believing in the “‘divine right” of kings 
to govern. 

The Seott Emulsion Co., of New York, 
caught J. E. Blackburn, Ohio’s food comimis- 
sioner, in that city last week, and served 
papers on him for a large damage suit, 

rowing out of the recent prosecutions of the 

mulsion company. The suit is based on the 
publication at the food commissioner’s in- 
stance of analyses made of Scott’s emulsion 
by chemists for the food department. Scott 
& Bowne declared the analyses incorrect. 
It is asserted that food department circu- 
lars were sent to papers as distant as San 
Francisco, and were reproduced through ex- 
changes in South America and England, and 
that the damage to the firm was at least 
$150 ,000. 

Mulhall, the noted English statistician, 
says that most European nations have got 
their growth while the United States is on 
the threshold of an industrial development 


never dreamed of before. He com 
— the present wealth of countries as fol- 
Ows: 

Ap THUGE HATER. << <<. «seis oem $81, 750,000,000 
| 59, 030,000,000 
IM EMEOG cov aio « os)orc seas pasiciaes 47,950,000, 000 
fe SN ee et eee 40,260,000, 000 
EEG Rene ene See 32, 125,000,000 
RAN ooo os asso vale wieee ccna 22,560,000,000 
TENG. 3 sco 5.0.0 0 les 6niaelewio:cisited 15,800,000,000 
PIPORIN . 22 003 as ecsc ce ve ssuicesum 11,300,000,000 


London, and Great Britain generally, have 
been dumbfounded by revelations made by 
Ernest Terrah Hooley, a ‘‘promoter’’ of 
tremendous bubble schemes. He failed and 
went into bankruptcy. Hesays his failure 
was due to his partner drawing out $2,500,- 
000 within two months, and the payment of 


The Klondike has | 


big sums to lords and earls for their influ- 
ence. The names on the directorate of his 
Dunlap Tire Co. cost him about $500,000. 
He paid Lord Albemarle over $60,000, and 
Lord De La Warr, $125,000 He paid news- 
papers over $300,000 for ‘‘influence.’”? He 
paid the Earl of Winchester $50,000 to act 
as chairman of one of the bicycle tube 
manufacturing concerns, and paid enormous 
amounts for mere introductions to distin- 
guished men. 
War Notes. 

July 26 a proposition for peace was sub- 
mitted to President McKinley, by the 
French ambassador, M. Jules Cambon. No 
specific terms were mentioned, nor was a 
suspension of hostilities asked for. The 
President and cabinet had the matter under 
advisement until July 29, when the following 
terms were agreed upon: Evacuation of Cuba; 
Porto Rico to be ceded to the United States: 
a coaling station in the Ladrones; cession of 
Savite to this country, with the use of Man- 
illa bay. The final disposition of the rest 
of the Philippines, and whether or not an in- 
demnity shall be paid by Spain, to be left 
toa commission. The terms were discussed 
with the French ambassador on Saturday, 
and were modified in one important partic- 
ular which has not yet been made public. 
The terms have been submitted to Spain and 
now await an answer. 

In the meantime hostilities have not ceased, 
although Spain has remonstrated, claiming 
that the law of nations compels an armistice 
with the opening of peace negotiations. Our 
forces under General, Miles landed in Porto 
Rico, at Guanico. Ponce, 15 miles east, was 
taken without resistance July 27. A fight 
with the skirmish line of Spanish forces oc- 
curred before Yauco, in which three of our 
men were wounded. Yauco was occupied 
July 26. The Spanish —e retreated from 
the southern part of Porto Rico, concentrat- 
ing at San Juan. Ponce has a population 
of 50,000, and the inhabitants received our 
troops and saluted the flag with wild enthu- 
siasm. Major Webb Hays, son of the former 
president, hoisted the flag aé Yauco, amid 
cheers from the people. Our troops have 
possession, and are operating the railroad 
from Ponce to Yauco and are pushing on 
towards San Juan as fast as possible. The 
weather is fine, roads good and the health of 
the army excellent. No yellow fever. 


Generai Merritt reached Manilla with 5,000 
men, July 25, and altogether he has 11,000 
troops there under his command. Admiral 
Dewey reports that the insurgent leader, Ag- 
uinaldi, has assumed a bold attitude of de- 
fiance toward the United States and that it 
might be necessary to fight the insurgents. 
A report came via London, July 29, that 
Manilla had surrendered to Dewey, and it is 
credited at Washington, but has not been 
confirmed. Itis believed that it will sur- 
render, however, on demand, 

There are between 1,500 and 2,000 cases of 
yellow fever among our troops at Santiago. 
The fever is of a mild nature and few deaths 
| result. 
| 2,500 or 2,000. 
| July 31 Gen, Miles sent the following 
|dispatch to Secretary Alger: ‘‘Volunteers 
are surrendering themselves with arms and 
j;ammunition. Four-fifths of the people are 
| overjoyed at the arrival of the army. Two 
| thousand from one place have volunteered 
| to serve with it. They are bringing in beef 
| cattle aid other needed supplies. The cus- 
;tom house has already yielded $14,000, As 
| soon as all the troops are disembarked they 
| will be in readiness to move. Please send 
| any national colors that can be spared, to be 
given to the different municipalities.” 





The soldiers may have their fill of toma- 
toes, and it is stipulated by the government 
that they shall be of first-class quality. 
Among the contracts lately given out is 
one for 20,000 cases of three-pound cans to a 
Baltimore firm, and another of 8,000 cases to 
a St. Louis firm. 

Gen. Shafter‘s 


detailed report of the 
losses at the battle of Santiago says 
the total number of American  casual- 
ties was 1,595, of which 231 officers and men 
were killed, 1,283 wounded and 81 missing. 
The report adds that “the missing are sup- 
osed to be dead as, so far as known, the 
Spanish forces took no prisoners.”’ 


Wyoming is the banner state for patriot- 
ism up to date—that is, so far as the fruits of 
patriotism are concerned. According to its 
governor 10 percent of the population of 
Wyoming of military age is now in the 
army. The state has furnished three times 
the number of men required under its quota. 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Mofiat Building, Detroit. 





New Bankruptcy Act.—H. B., Burr Oak, 
Mich.—We will comply with your request 
and that of other readers and print new 
bankruptcy act as soon as space will permit. 


Bounty on English Sparrows.—F. M. M., 
Dansville, Michigan.—There is a bounty of 
two cents a head on English sparrows in lots 
of ten, payable on warrant out of county 
treasurer’s funds. 

Poil-tax in Incorporated Village—Bicycle 
Entitled to One-half the Road.—W. E. M., 
Elkton, Mich.—1. Ifa person is willing to 
work for poll-tax in an incorporated vil- 
lage, can he be compelled to pay $1 cash? 
Yes. 2. Isa person compelled to give one- 
half the road to a bicycle? Yes. 

District Board no Power to Divert School 
Money from Purpose for Which Raised.— 
Subscriber, Lawton, Mich.—Proposition to 
vote money for purpose of putting downa 
well for school-house not approved at annual 
school meeting. Well very much needed. 
Can school board put down well of its own 
authority? No. ‘No money raised by dis- 





trict tax shall be used for any other purpose 


than that for which it was raised without a 
consenting vote of two-thirds of the tax- 
paying voters of the district.” 

Liability for Spread of Fire.—Subscriber, 
Millbrook, Mich.—I desire to inquire through 
The Michigan Farmer if a land owner is 
liable for damages done by fire spreading 
from his place but not set by him or any of 
his family, but set by a day laborer on the 
farm without any instructions or permission 
to do so.—The owner is clearly beyond the 
statute giving double damages, this point 
having been expressty Cecided by our 
supreme court. Whether he is liable for 
the damage depends on many things. 
Briefly, he is not liable unless fire was neg- 
ligently set out by laborer who was acting 
within scope of owner’s business, both of 
which propositions depend on the facts of 
the case. 

Owner of Partition Fence entitled to pay 
for one-half of same when Adjoining Owner 
Encloses His Land.—P. H. 8., Amble, Mich. 
—A bought 40 acres of improved land, it 
being fenced on one side, and B bought wild 
land adjoining, and B is now using his land 
for pasture. Can A remove part of the 
fence, and compel Bito make his share, or 
to what extent can he compel B?—When 
B encloses his land he must pay A for one- 
half of the fence, the value to be determined 
by fence viewers, in case A and B cannot 
agree. Incase the value is determined by 
the fence viewers, and B refuses to pay 
within thirty days after the value has been 
determined and demand made, the same 
becomes a lien on B’s land and is collected, 
together with costs, in the same manner as 
taxes. Until B encloses his land A has no 
remedy. 

Division of Crops Between Croppers in 
Absence of Agreement.— We H. L., Litchfield 
Mich.—I rented a farm for one-third and 
B, the owner, furnishes everything. Work 
40 acres on same terms which B rents for 
money rent. Have these two pieces for 
three years. Last fall B rented additional 
land for one-half and furnished one-half the 
seed, I doing the work as on other land,there 
being no agreement as to any share. In 
your opinion am I entitled to one-third?— 
Yes. in the absence of agreement the divi- 
sion depends on the custom of the neighbor- 
hood, and the fact. that you had one-third 
from Bon two different farms would be 
strong presumption showing the custom of 
the neighborhood and B’s understanding 
of that custom. Furthermore, in our opin- 
ion in the absence of specific terms you must 
be held to have contracted on the same terms 
}as were in effect between you for a similar 
enterprise. 

Laborer can Collect Wages for Time 
Worked.—W. R., Ionia County, Mich.— 





Other fever cases swell the total to | 


Farmer hires young man to work ou farm 
| for seven months; at end of third month he 
| left. Farmer was in midst of haying season 
/and was left in bad shape. Can young man 
collect wages for time worked?—We an- 
swered this question in Farmer of July 9, 





|} that date. In our opinion young man can 
| recover for time worked at rate of hiring; 
| however, there is some authority to the 
|contrary where the hiring is for a definite 
| term at an entire price. Until recent years 
| no recovery could be had by servant who 
| abandoned his hiring, but the doctrine of the 
courts as now laid down is that the accept- 
ance by the master of the labor of the ser- 
vant creates a new consideration, outside 
the express contract, and the servant must 
be paid for labor done. 

Estate Should be Settled by Administra- 
tor Through Probate Court.—Subscriber, 
Constantine, Mich.—My mother died, leav- 
ing property that came to her from her 
father’s estate. My father wishes to sell 
the property for the purpose, as he says, of 
putting more money with the proceeds and 
buying other property on which he agrees 
to give me security. I allow him to sell the 
property and I sign the deed. Iam 21 years 
old. After he sells the property and gets 
possession of the money from the sale there- 
of he refuses to make the purchase and also 
refuses to pay over the money. He has no 
property subject to execution. How can I 
obtain the money?—The course of action 
necessary could be determined only after 
more intimate knowledge of the facts and 
circumstances. Go to a good lawyer in your 
vicinity. We suspect that your mother’s 
estate was not administered by the probate 
court. Had it been, official bonds would 
protect your interest. 





Home-Made Wire Fence. 

While machine made wire fenciog is much 
cheaper than the post and rail kind, the farmer 
can still further reduce its cost by building it 
himself. There is a big profit in ready-made 
wire fence. Recognizing this fact the American 
Wire Fence Company, of Detroit, Mich., has made 
arrangements to sell the material to the farmers 
and let them put their own fences together. The 
upright pieces, connecting the strands, have the 
joints bent in place so that they are readily put 
in place, and the result is a fence so strong thata 
heavy man may climb it by stepping from one 
horizontal strand to the next without damaging 
or bending it. Their circular would be of inter- 
est to fence buyers. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement 
in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 





ARM for Sale—40 acres; well improved; adjoining 
Reed City. Terms reasonable; might exchange 
for larger farm. Fred Kirsheman, Reed City, Mich. 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE CHEAP. 
40 acres in prime con- 
dition. 2,200 bearing peach, plum and cherry; two 


acres small fruit. New house. Near station. 
J.E. FARNIAM, Rothbury, Oceana Co., Mich. 


Farm to Rent in Oakland County. 
150 ACRES, one-half mile north of Village of 
Rochester. Good buildings; land mostly 
seeded at present. Apply to 
JOHN SCOTT, 67 Moffat Bldg , Detroit. 


MAJOR’S CEMENT. 
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OLD YALLER. 








BY CORA GAINES CARREL. 





In —_ at Chickamauga. Work hard and 
ple 


mty too; 


The boys get tired of waiting, homesick and 
kind of blue; 

But sorry? not a bit, sir! They’re all chuck 
full o’ fight 

*Spose they’re going to knuckle, Cuba just 
in sight? 


Still it’s awful tiresome, same thing day by 
day. 
Just a playing soldier and a drawing pay. 


So when a diversion, be it small or t, 
Comes their way, they take it—like a fish 
does bait. 
* . * . 


In the hills o’ Georgy, somewhere back 0’ 


camp, 
Lives a rough old codger and horse—the self 
same stamp. 
Both a clay-bank color, slab-sided, poor as 


crows, 
Sort o’ lame and wheezy and both with 


man nose. 
The loafers dubbed him ‘‘Yaller,” I mean 
to say the horse, 
Though it would fit the owner, I reckon, 
you’d endorse; nee 
And long as one had got a name, it didn’t 
matter which, 
As they stuck close together as man and 
beast can hitch. 


Every day as regjlar as trains there on the 
roa 
Down to camp came Yaller, urged on by a 


goad. ’ 

Old ramshackle buggy, rattling in the 
wheeis, 

Beat the whole creation with its groans and 


squalls. ’ : 
A little clump o’ serub oak furnished hitch- 


ing post, 

Then the old man settled to tell big yarns 
and boast 

Of doings in the sixties, when boys knew 
how to fight 

And fit because they liked it, witn all their 
main and might. 


Mighty free with his advice about the pres- 
ent war, 

Never failed of knowing what a move was for. 

Able too, and willing, if he but had the 
chance, 

To lead the whole cotillion in this ’ere Span- 
ish dance. 

Sorry for the country, being that his age 

(He was just turned sixty) barred him off 
the stage. 

Why, if he’d been younger, when this thing 


began, 
He’d a had it finished now, that’s what he’d 
’a done. 
= . ” * - - 


The old man drove,one morning, to his hitch- 


ing , 

To finda * nee forest filling Yaller’s place. 

Every stump pre-empted by the army mules 

Unloaded from the stock cars. The old man 
broke some rules 

Of gospel, but he mosied round to find some 
other spot 

Where Yaller could be fastened. The sun 
was getting hot, 

And shade was scarce, and posts, too, wa’nt 
growing by the stack; 

So what’d he do but, seeing cars a standing 
on the track, 

Side-tracked, you mind, and in plain sight, 
he fastened Yaller there. 

I know you’d ‘most thought somehow, he 
wouldn’t hardly dare; 

But they’d stood there most a week, so it 
seemed safe enough, 

And if the sun was mighty hot, old Yaller— 
he was tough; 

And time was passing pretty swift. He’d 
lost full nigh an hour 

So, satisfied, he settled down, with more 
than usual power 

Began to fight the battles of thirty years ago; 

And let me tell you, on his tongue, grass 
hadn’t time to grow. 

He had Manassas on the brain that time and 
mighty near 

Did up the second battle, when something 
struck his ear 

That brought him 4 a standing. Clank-i- 
ty clank! clank! clank! 

The side-tracied freight was moving! The 
old man first looked blank, 

Then, well, the way he hustled, we never 
will forget; 

His wispish hair was flying his old jaw 
square and set, 

His arms a waving wildly, but fastas he 
could go 

The train kept moving faster; he followed, 
yelling ‘‘whoa! 

Whoa, there! whoa! 
main line now 

Old Yaller breaking 
you'll allow) 

Snaked along, his ewe neck stretched full 
nigh a yard 

Buggy bumping over ties, Yaller breathing 

a 


But faster, out on the 


records (exciting 


Wheezing, puffing, blowing, then the climax 
came. 
The old cart went to pieces, just about the 


same 

‘S the ‘‘one hoss shay”’ you’ve read of. The 
old rope halter broke 

And Yaller went a flying ’fore he’d time to 
choke. 

And, sir, strange to tell you, that lean, old 
clay-bank nag 

Came out like a loafer, when he’s been on a 


Just ‘. = slight scratches. But the old 
man! Say, 
He looked clean disgusted. 


=a) 


_. today, j 
Said he, from the wreckage, ‘“‘and havea 


guardeen 
*P’inted over one ole fool, the blamedest one 
T’ve seen. 


“T’ll go home 


Yew boys canrun this campaign, jest as 


yew see fit, ? 
I'll take what I’ve got left here, then I’m 


goin’ to git.” 3 ‘ 
He picked up rope and splinters, in a dis- 
couraged way 
And he ’ain’t once been near us, since that 
unlucky day. 








INCIDENTS OF OAMP LIFE. 





CHICKAMAUGA, GA., July 12. 

The recruit who relinquishes the com- 
forts of a home for the strict duties of 
military life is likely to be surprised a 
good many times before he becomes a 
veteran. One of the most surprising 
things about it is the lack of attention 
paid to offenses which under civil law 
would merit a punishment equal to the 
offense. For instance, a soldier may 


steal anything he wants and make way 
with it: if his theft is discovered 
he gets atrivial fineanda few days 
in the guardhouse; but if he 
should go to sleep while on his post, 
on cell duty, he may be punished by 
any penalty which a court martial may 
impose, from a fine of $60 and 30 days 
in the guardhouse, to death at day- 
break. The killing of a citizen by a 
soldier under certain circumstances 
might not be regarded as seriously asa 
failure to report at roll-call once every 
24 hours. Ifasquad of soldiers were 
directed to guard a bridge, for instance, 
and a citizen insisted upon crossing it 
against orders, and got hurt in the at- 
tempt, the soldier who hurt him would 
probably receive a compliment from his 
commander, rather than a_ rebuke. 
Most soldiers have sense enough not to 
infringe upon the real rights of citizens, 
though some of them do take little steal- 
ing expeditions occasionally, and they 
usually come back laden with all sorts 
of trinkets which are as much admired 
by the non-commissioned officers as 
they would have been had they been 
obtained by the ordinary routine of ex- 
change. The houses of light character 
in cities adjacent tocamp are usually 
the victims of these proceedings, though 
a nice young chicken from an adjoining 
farm is not considered of too little value 
fora soldier to steal. There are not 
many thieves in camp, however, and 
those who do steal do it more for the 
fun connected with it than for the value 
of the things stolen. There is one gen- 
tleman in camp whois singularly fortu- 
nate asa forager. He usually comes 
back to camp with six or eight Mother 
Hubbard dresses, with shoes, hose, and 
other articles of ladies’ wearing apparel 
too numerous to mention. He also 
brings in clocks and lookingglasses face- 
powder boxes, etc., etc. He holds them 
till he ‘“‘goes broke’’ and. then disposes 
of them to the needy for about half’ 
their value. A good Mother Hubbard 
ought to bring ten glasses of beer, but 
rather than miss he will accept five. 

The peddlers who traverse the camp 
with their wares are also victims of the 
soldier’s propensity to steal. The ven- 
der with his watermelons and the col- 
ored a with their lunches stand 
their full share of loss. Twelve or fif- 
teen soldiers surround the wagons of the 
“aunties” and while one makes inquiry 
about “‘boneless liver’? another will be 
helping himself tothe luxuries of the 
season. The temperance canteens about 
the park have few losses, but I knew of 
one of the beer canteens losing a half bar- 
rel of beer not long ago. Isaw the keg 
—after it was empty,. Some of the boys 
who could see it before it was empty 
could not see it after it was empty at 
ten paces, even if they were looking in 
the right direction. 

The northern Georgia watermelons are 
not due yet for about three weeks but 
melons can be had in the park from the 
southern portion of the state. The first 
ones that came in were stringy and 
tough witha strong pumpkin flavor; 
four of us got hold of the best melon I 
ever tasted, yesterday. It cost us 35 
cents. It must have been two feet long 
and about ten inches through, of a 
white color on the outside. Some of the 
boys offered me a piece of one they stole 
not long ago, but I wouldn’t take its, 
without a good deal of persuasion. 

Last week wasthe week of weeks 
throughout the camp. The boys got 
their money in time to celebrate the 
“Glorious Fourth.’’ After some of them 
had celebrated the Fourth thoroughly, 
they proceeded to celebrate the 5th, 6th, 
ith, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, etc. They are 
now packing 75 pounds of stone around 
on their backs five hours a day forabout 
20 days. Some of them are thankful 
that the Fourth comes only once a year, 
now, the others wish it came on the 29th 
ofFebruary every year but leap year. Most 
of the boys sent.a good part of their sav- 
ings home. The boys inthe artillery 
got $33.80 apiece; by careful attention to 
expenditures one ought to save $25 
every two months. I managed to save 
$21 the wreck myself. 





As the time goes on without moving 
orders to the artillery the impatience 
among the men increases. Others come 
and others go, but we remain forever. 
To avoid being called a ‘‘featherbed 
soldier’’ is the highest ambition of every 
man in camp, and nothing but active 
service will rescue us from the disgrace- 
ful epithet. Our revolvers came and 
were issued to us yesterday. They are 
heavy Colts, of 45 caliber, about ten 
inches long. Weare ail splendid shots 
with them; the best among us could 
probably hit a barn, provided we were 
on the inside with the doors closed and 
did not shoot through a crack. ; 

The artillery brigade, wnich was orig- 
inally composed of four batteries from 
Ohio, two from Indiana, one from Mis- 
souri, one from Pennsylvania, and one 
from Illinois, and which was later en- 
larged by two batteries from Georgia, 
has finally been separated and the bat- 
teries from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, and one Indiana battery left the 
park Sunday morning with Porto Rico 
as their destination. Their departure 
was envied by every other battery on the 
grounds, but they had all the advantage 
of equipments and horse drills, while 
many of the other batteries had not 
been equipped with horses enough to 
enable them to drill with a single gun. 


It has been raining almost steadily 
during the past week, anda large per- 
centage of the horses will be sick if the 
weather continues rainy much longer. 
It seems that the average farmer, when 
he contemlpates selling a horse to the 
government for artillery purposes, keeps 
him and fattens him likea hog. The 
horses which have been taken out of the 
fields without preparation and sent to 
us, can be distinguished at a glance 
from the pampered ones tied to the pick- 
et rope, by a judge of horses. However, 
if the government insists on buying fat 
horses from the farmers it is the farm- 
ers’ business to supply what it wants. 
The horses are tied to a rope about 200 
feet long and are fed hay and grain on 
the ground. They kick each other a 
good deal, though a horse seldom gets 
seriously hurt. No mares are used in the 
artillery. 

The first Kentucky Infantry left yes- 
terday for Porto Rico. The forces which 
were mobilized here at the beginning 
of the war are gradually dwindling 
away. Probably not more than 15,000 
of usare left. Since our equipments 
have been supplied we are expecting 
orders to move, but we may be given 
time to familiarize the horses with the 

un drill before we are seut to the 
ront. Ifthe weather continues rainy, 
drilling will be a very disagreeable ex- 
ercise even if wecan keep well horses 
enough to drill. It rains hard easily 
down here. 


The work of the army and navy 
Christian commission of the Y. M. C. A., | 
has been effective, and heartily appre- 
ciated. The tents are very commodious, 
and are supplied with books, periodicals, 
tables, writing paper, games, etc., all of 
which the soldier may enjoy without 
cost. The tents are usually filled from 
recall till taps with those who wish to 
avail themselves of the accommodations 
so liberally dispensed by this organiza- | 
tion. Whether much good is being ac- | 
complished froma preacher’s point of 
view I cannot say. ny of the boys 
who read their free literature and use 
their free paper can swear just as fluent- 
ly when anything goes wrong as they 
would had they never heard of the Y. 
M. C. A. Still, there is no question but 
that the organization is liberalizing the 
views of the various sects represented 
by the soldiers who make use of their 
materials. A Catholic or Protestant, 
each ‘‘looks alike’’ so long as they are 
soldiers. 

One of the saddest accidents that has 
happened in the entire camp occurred a 
week ago last Tuesday, on the battery 
street of G from Newark. A young man 
named Mellinger, while fooling with a 
revolver accidentally shot another young 
man by the name of Guchert. The ball 
entered the neck and taking a down- 
ward course lodged inthe lung He 
died from the wound on the following 


Thursday. The revolver, as is usual in 
such cases, was supposed to be ‘not 
loaded.”” Young Mellinger is heart- 


broken over the deplorable affair. 

The boys have been gathering in the 
fruits of other people’s toil at a pretty 
lively rate all last week. They go over 
to the regiments that are leaving and get 





mente which were here any length of 
time supplied themselves witha thou. 
sand and one things useful in camp, but 
for which they have no use on the 
march, and upon which the government 
would not pay transportation charges 
even if they wished to take them along. 
We got a barber chair witha movable 
head piece that some patient private had 
made with no other tools than a hatch- 
et and saw. It must have taken him 
hours to make it. We also gota table 
thirty feet long, big enough to enable 
our whole section to sit around it at once. 
If we just hada good square meal of 
mother’s cooking to eat off of it, we 
would be fixed.—J. H. D. 


YOUNG AT SIXTY. 


Serene comfort and happiness in ad- 
vanced years are realized by compara- 
tively few women. 

Their hard lives, their liability to se- 
rious troubles on account of their pecu- 
liar organism and their profound igno- 
rance concerning themselves, all com- 
bine to shorten the period of usefulness 
and fill their later years with suffering. 

Mrs. Pinkham has done much to make 
women strong. She has given advice 
to many that has shown them how to 
guard against disease and retain vigor- 
ous health in oldage. Fromevery cor- 
ner of the earth there is constantly com- 
ing the most convinciug statements 
from women, showing ‘the efticacy of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound in overcoming female ills. Here 
is a letter from Mrs. J. C. Orms, of 220 
Horner St., Johnstown, Pa., which is 
earnest and straight to the point: 

‘DEAR Mrs. Pinkuam:—I feel it my 
duty to tell all suffering women that I 
think your remedies are wonderful, I 
had trouble with my head, dizzy spells 
and hot flashes. Feet and hands were 
cold, was very nervous, could not sleep 
well, had kidney trouble, pain in 
ovaries and congestion of the womb. 
Since taking your remedies I am better 
every way My head trouble is all 
gone, have no pain in ovaries, and am 
cured of womb trouble. I can eat and 





= 





*sleep well and am gaining in flesh. I 


consider your medicine the best to be 
had for female troubles.” 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
lelled, for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham, and ° 
for sometime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women during a single year. 





Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in the Home, School, and Office, 


A thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor 
the provision of material for boastful and showy 





advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has obtained in an equal 
degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 
of the general public. 
The One Great Standard 
Authority. 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 
GET THE BEST. 
t@rSend for specimen pages to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publiehers, g 


SPRINGFIELD, ss 


CLEARING SALE, 
ICYCLES. 


I have a large number of wheels which I wish t@ 
dispose of before the season ends, and in order to dq 
80 will sell off the entire lot at prices away below 
actual cost to manufacture. If you are 
going to buy Bicycles, tires or sundries cheap this § 
the cusnce of @ lifetime. Write for particulars 
Fhe prices will simply astonish you. 

L. i. LUTEUS, 61 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low as 
85.00: others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at 
819.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after received. 
If you will cut this notice out and send to SzaRs, 
Rorxsuck & Co, Chicago, they will send you theit 
1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars. 




















all their ‘‘furniture.’’ Most of the regi- 





all others. 


points to all others. 





The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., = 







$75.00 to $625.00. 











Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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at $2.50 to $3.8717 for bulls, cows, and heifers, 
Fat beef cattle 


AUG. 6, 1898. 
> 18}4c.; firsts, 17 to 1776¢.; seconds, 18 to 15c.; | new list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per cwt.; | sell at $3.85 to $5.30. Texas cattle are arriv- 
fe arkets dairies, extras, 16 to 16}4c.; firsts, 13 to 14c.; | galvanized, 75 and 10 off list; No. 9 annealed | ing at the rate of about 1,000 a day and sell 
| ° No. 2, 12 to 12!c.; Indles, extras, 1214 to | wire, $1.40 rates. ; 

nel packing stock, 1t to 11e. per and $3.85 to $4.85 for steers. 
pg a? — >? — OUR BUFFALO LETTER. are selling at the highest prices of the year, 
y “ , wi rrades 0 7006 re 4 50 cents hicher ; a year 
WHEAT. y a grades goo East BUFFALO, August 1, 1898. }and are 40 to 50 cents higher than a year 





The market is inactive so far as specula- 
tive dealing is concerned, hence spot wheat 
is stronger than futures. Dealers are ex- 
pecting a further decline in values, and it 
would have taken place had farmers’ deliver- 
ies at interior points been as large as ex- 
pected. In this state farmers are not willing 
tosell at present range of values, which 
they consider below the range indicated by 
surrounding conditions. There is one thing 
certain—the big crop confidently looked for 
in this country has been considerably re- 
duced when submitted to the results 6b- 
tained by the thresher. Michigan, as usual, 
will do better than she promised; nearly 
every other state, notably Kansas, Iowa and 
Milinois, will not sustain early estimates. 
How the spring wheat states will turn out 
is not yet a certainty, but apparently the 
crop will be a full ‘average. We look fora 
slow market for some time at least, until 
holders have made up their minds as to their 
best course. The market closed stronger, at 
anadvance on Wednesday. Cables from 
Liverpool reported continued firmness in 
that market, while Paris was reported weak 
owing to offerings of new wheat. 

The following table exhibits the daily cios- 
ing sales of spot wheat in this market from 
July 12 to August 3 inclusive: 


© fc Le Pa ne ee 76 78 74 
+ CES SAnann re 76 7 73 
pe (SRA bonis Se iy =676lG 72K 
ST Gee soar os wrt wg 77 7 
SAS sivas Sou eeate vs i) Yu «73% 
CAR AEE te 0.00 leg w4 Wg % 
ROO cress « 75 7 7 
MUO oh i tice a 7 W713 
We ose Ce ee 30 
fc ee ee i415 76 7415 
SOD eg eccrceiic chs W21¢ TY 7 
die) ease a eae 691 7216 691K 
BD ie ens thet 6515 699 666 
. - ice arse 6474 Gilg O4¥g 
a. ee ee 
Lies | SRantieee nae G44y 67 64 

Mae ern cate c os.ests 6416 67 64 
BET re cts che storie 65 673% 65 
OP Biter tes sh a 661g 6916 «67 


The following is the record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures eacn 
day during the week. 


July. Aug. Sept. 
DHGISAGN, i665 556.0100.050 6834 671g 67 
BPAGAY cic dtosisses cise0s 3 67 6534 6514 
BATIIR YG so acc secs cca 67 66 GDI 
MONGAYs wis s6.00s.6es0/<0 66 653, 
HEROD Winco csaos4 Se vk of 6614 66% 
Wednesday... ......s. : 6834 6736 


The visible supply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada on Saturday last was 
9,093,000 bu., as;compared with 9,382,000 
bu., the previous week, and 17,814,000 bu. at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The decrease 
for the week was 189,000 bu. 

Receipts of the new crop continue light at 
most points, an indication that farmers are 
not inclined to accept ruling prices. 

The wheat harvest in the northwest has 
been progressing under entirely favorable 
conditions, 

From all states excepting Michigan and 
Indiana come reporis of disappointment at 
both yield and quality, and dealers who 
were very bearish a short time ago are be- 
ginning to think wheat low enough at the 
present price. 

Dealers are almost a unit in thinking that 
values will go still lower. They base their 
opinions upon the exceedingly large crop 
which is now assured throughout the great 
wheat-growing sections of the world. It 
should be remembered, however, that stocks 
were reduced to a very low point, and that 
a considerable amount of the new crop will 
go to fill up the depleted reserves of import- 
ing countries. 

A late report from Russia says: 
An Odessa correspondent says that after 
a_tour through nearly every district of 
Kherson, he finds the crops looking splendid, 
and only want fine weather for harvesting; 
moreover, from advices which he has re- 
ceived from®Taurida, Bessarabia, Elizabeth- 
grad and Poltava he can report that similar 
conditions prevail in those governments. 
Very hot weather has been recently reported 
not only from Odessa, but also from central 
and eastern governments, the heat doing 
some ee to spring crops. 

The Marche Francaise estimates that the 
French wheat crop will reach 328,000,000 
bu, but expects that the final results will be 
better. The French crop in 1897 was 2468,- 
000,000 bu, and in 1896 it was 337,000,000 bu. 
The latter was an exceptional one, and this 
year’s is expected to be a good average. 

An English authority says: The summary 
figures render it apparent how favorably 
the present condition of the British wheat 
crop compares with that of a year ago. The 
average condition for the whole of Great 
Britain works out 106.3, or 13 points better 
than last July, while for England, which 
inchudes nearly 95 percent of the wheat area 
of Great Britatn, it is 103.5. We see here a 
result of the fine autumn, and of the thorough 
establishment in the soil of the roots of the 
plant during the mild winter. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

Under very light receipts for the season 
the market for good butter has braced up, 
and is strong at current values. Nearly all 
grades show a substantial advance. Quota 
tions are as follows: Creamery, 18 to 19c., 
fancy dairy, 16 to 17c.; fair to good dairy, 13 
to 15¢ ; common dairy, 11 to 12c.; low 
— 9tc 10c. At Chicago the same con- 

tions exist as in our own local market. 
Prices have advanced, and good butter is firm 
at the advance. Quotations in that market 
range as follows: Creameries, extras, 18 to 





butter selling higher than a week ago. 
Western creamery is quoted at 1414 to 19¢.; 
Elgin, 19¢.; western factory, 11 to 14c.; state 
creamery, 14 to 18c. Outlook considered 
favorable for a firm market as receipts have 
been light and demand good. Itis expected, 
however, that the advance in prices will 
naturally increase arrivals. 
CHEESE. 

Western markets show more strength, and 
the upper grades are generally higher, whiie 
at the east there are signs of weai:ness, and 
a decline since a week ago is noted. In this 
market jobbers quote 8's to 9c. per ib. for 
good to best fall creams, with a good de- 
mand. At Chicago prices have also ad- 
vanced, and the market is steady to firm at 
current rates. Quotations in that market 
are as follows: Young Americas, 8 to 81{c.; 
twins, 714 to 7gc.; cheddars, 7 to 74c.; 
Swiss, 8 to 111gec.; limburger new, 6 to 9c.; 
brick, 5 to 7c. The advance noted last week 
in the New York market has been lost, but 
there is a steadier feeling since the decline. 
Large white is,quoted in that market at 7}4c.: 
small white, 8c.; large colored, 73¢c.: small 
colored, 9c. per lb. This shows a decline of 4 
to 8c. since a week ago. Still the outlook is 
generally regarded as favoring holders. The 
export demand is quite limited, and this was 
a strong factor in bringing about the decline. 








DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, August 3, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 





MEINE 1s Gx cdcas secavccasis eam caw $4.25 
SAS ICBO OCU Met CO COT OTae 4.00 
ee i I e555 6 5:5 s.sss) 0's vers veese ts 4.75 
ER CRON vie oc viv ne:6-4 oes a cigetel cance se CRD 
Le Sa ORR en ener eee ner 3.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain on 
Saturday last in the United States and Can- 
ada was 17,557,000 bu., as compared with 18, - 
671,000 bu. the previous week, and 15, 677,- 
000 at the corresponding date in 1897. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: No. 
2, 35c.; No 3, 341¢c.; No.2 yellow, 351¥c.; 
No. 3 yellow, 35!éc. per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 3,440,000 bu. as compared with 4,- 
270,000 bu. the previous week and 6,528,000 
buat the corresponding date in 1897. Quo- 
tations inthis market are as follows: No. 
2 white, 27%c.; No. 3 white, old, 26%¢c.; 
No. 2 white for August delivery , 24c. per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Satur- 
day last was 484,000 bu., as compared with 
460,000 bu. the previous week and 1,771,000 
bu at the corrsponding date in 1897. Quo- 
tation on No. 2 is.45c. per bu.gand quiet. 

BEANS.—For August delivery $1.per bu. 
is offered, and for October 94c. 

FEED.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots are 
as follows: Bran and coarse middlings, $14; 
fine middlings, $15; coarse cornmeal, $14; 
cracked corn, $15; corn and oat chop, $15 per 


ton. 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy is quoted at 
$9 to $9.50 per ton. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Broilers, 12c. per Ib. ; 
fowls,71Jc.; ducks, 5c.; spring ducks, 7c. ; tur- 
keys, 8 to 9c. per lb. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 11¢e. per doz.; can- 
dled, 12c. per doz. 

BERRIES.—Huckleberries, $2 per bu.; 
black currants $1.25 to $1.50; red currants, 
$1.50; red raspberries, $1.75 to $2.25; black 
raspberries, $1.75; blackberries and Lawtons, 
$1.75 to $2 per,bu. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Quoted as_ follows: 
Evaporated apples, 814 to 9c.; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12c.; dried apples, 44g to 5c.; 
apricots, 74g to 12c. per Ib. 

APPLES,—New quoted at $2 to $2.25 


per bbl. 
MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10 to 
1le. per Ib.; mixed 8 to 9c. per Ib. 
HONEY.—Quoted at 9 to lle. per lb. for 
ordinary to best. 
TALLOW.—Quoted at 314 to 33c. per lb. 
CABBAGES.—Selling at 50c. per doz. 
POTATOES.—New are quoted at 45 to 55c 


per bu. 
PEACHES.—Michigan quoted at 50 to T5c. 
per bu. Quality very poor. 
CHERRIES.—Selling at $1 to $1.25 per bu. 
HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 1 
green, 71¢c.; No. 2 green, 6!gc.; No. 1 cured 
9c. ; No. 2 cured, 8c.; No. 1 green, calf, 10c.; 
No. 2 green calf, 81gc.; No. 1 kip, 7e.; 
No. 2 kip, 8c.; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c. to 
$1.25; shearlings, 12 to 20c. ; 
PROVISIONS.—Bacon is slightly high- 
er. No other changes. Quotations 
are as follows: Mess pork, $10.75 _ per 
bbl.; short cut mess, $11.50; short clear, 
$11.25; compound lard, 51c.; family lard, 
6i4c.; kettle lard, 71¢c: smoked hams, 8@ 
814e. bacon, 8 to $14c.; shoulders,5%4c. ; pienic 


hams, 6c. 

COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c.; 
fair llc., Santos, good Il4e., choice 18c.; 
Maracaibo, 20 to 25c. ; Java, 26 to 30c.; Mocha, 
28 to 82c.; package coffee sold on the equality 
plan ona basis of 950, to $10.50, less 75e 
per 100-Ib. case in New York. 

OILS.—Extra lard oil is lower. No. 1 lard 
oil has declined. No other changes. 
Quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 38c.; boiled linseed, - 40c. per 
gal. less 1c for cash in ten days; extra lard 
oil, 49e., No. 1lard oil, 30c.; water white 
kerosene 8c; fancy grade, 11}gc.; deodoriz- 
ed stove gasoline, 81gc.; turpentine 33/4c. per 
gel in bbe lots. f 

HARDWARE.-—Latest quotations are as 
follows. Wire nails, $1.50; steel cut nails, 
$1.45 per cwt new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze $8.50; 
single bit,solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar iron, $1.35; carriage 
bolts, 75 percent off list: tire bolts, 70 and 10 
percent off list, painted barbed wire, $1.60; 

lvanized do., $1,.90 per cwt.; single and 

ouble strength glass, 80 and 20 per cent off 














There was a steady trade in cattle after 
Monday, the demand being good and prices 
steady at Monday’s close. The supply of 
sheep and lambs was smali throughout the 
week. The hog trade was erratic but gener- 
ally higher. The cattle market opened to- 
day with 160 loads on sale and only a fair at- 
tendance of buyers. Sellers held good, 
handy fat cattle quite firm and a shade 
higher on the scarce kinds, but the thin, 

reen butchers were weak and a shade lower. 

he general quality was not so good as last 
week and there were only a few good export 
cattle, which were in moderate demand at 
easier prices. There were about 10or 12 
loads of fresh cows and springers. Fresh 
cows did not sell so well, but the quality of 
the offerings was common. Extra cows sold 
steady. Calves in fair supply, about 500 
head, good demand, about the same as last 
Monday. 
Export steers, good to best, 1380 

MOM NMP UO a wate eas was casininnis $5.10@5.25 
Butchers’ steers, good to best 900 to 

RRR R Ee araai eG ais ab a eccicie eee sae «she 4,75 @4.95 
Butcher bulls, common to good, 2 75@3.¢ 








Bologna bulls, common to good... 3.10@3.50 
Feeder bulls, good to best........ 3.50@3.75 
Stock steers, z00d to best, 600 to 800 
Derantcccis ctedcavscandee setts 3.90@4.25 
Heifers, fair to best.............. 3.75@4.50 
Heifers, common ..............+. 3.50@3.75 | 
Fat cows, good to best............ 2.80@ 
Fat cows, common to good....... 3.10@3.65 
Fresh milkers, good to best.... 40.00@45.00 
Springers, good to best.......... 30.00@38.00 | 
Calves, good to extra ............ 5.50@5.75 
Calves, common.................. 3.50@4.50 


The offerings of sheep and lambs were 


about 25 loads and were of pretty good qual- | 


ity. Buyers have been wanting quality for 
several days past and went in actively this 
morning on all that was good. Lambs, 
choice to extra were quotable at $5 75 to &6, 
one sale $6.15; good to choice, $5.5 
culls, $4 to $4.75; yearlings, $4.50 to $5. 





Sheep, choice to extra, $4.50 to $4.75; good | 


to choice, $4.25 to $4.50; culls, $3 to $3.50. 
Well cleaned up and firm. 

The hog market opened with 70 loads on 
sale and a fairly active demand on the basis 
of $4.15 to $4.171¢ for Yorkers and $4.171¢ to 
$4.20 for medium; pigs, $4.05 to $4.15. After 
the first rush and unfavorable outside re- 
ports came in, the market declined 24 to 5 
cents. 

The heavy rain interfered with the horse 
market to some extent and they sold a little 
off. There were 250 head on sale. 


Drivers, good to best ...........66. $ 85@140 
Drivers, common to good.......... 35@ 65 
Draft, good to best..........seeees 110@135 
CROMONEN DURDOCG Sod. o'6. sk. ccidie cdeces's 40@ 75 
POO RUCE oa. cs sdb rivewcg eledieidoakes 85@120 
EMER Siisicct.c sae mcalnhiice yeradatnaves 120@130 


REPRESENTATIVE SALES. 

Cattle.—5 butcher steers, 950 Ibs, $4.10; 

16 do, 1095 Ibs, $4.90; 8 stockers, 713 Ths, 
$3.75; 15 do, 777 Ibs, $4.20; 5 do, 660 Ibs, $4; 
13 butchers, 959 Ibs, $4.65; 7 do, 1,291 Ibs, 
$4.80; 29 Canada stockers, 600 Ibs, $4.5; 70 
do, 512 Ibs, $4.15; 39 do, 426 Ibs, $4.10; 20 
butchers, 1163 1b%, $4.85; 40 stockers, 446 Ibs, 
$4.25; 4 calves, 120 Ibs, $5.50; 5 do, 149 Ibs, 
$5.75. 
Sheep and Lambs.—53 sheep, 100 Ibs, $4.65; 
45 yearlings, 55 lbs, $4.50;26 lambs, 89 Ibs,$5; 
110 do, 65 Ibs, 5; 50 sheep, 106 Ibs,$4.65; 64 
lambs, 73 Ibs, 86; 62 do, 72 Ibs, 25.65; 56 sheep, 
88 lbs, $4.30. 

Hogs.—-57 Yorkers, 185 Ibs, $4.15; 50 do, 177 
Ibs, $4.15; 60 do, 155, Ibs, $4.15; 23 pigs, 123 
Ibs, $4.15; 92 pigs, 107 lbs, $4.15; 72 Yorkers, 
191 Ibs, $4.171¢; 52 medium, 282 Ibs, $4.20; 64 
medium, 227 lbs, $4.25. 8. 

o 
OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
Cuicaao, August 1, 1898. 

Northern range cattle are beginning to ar- 

rive. The competition of these cattle and 


the grass Texans with natives of the common 
order always causes a weakening in prices 
for the latter, and grassy native steers are 
bound to go lower. On the other hand, the 
well-known scarcity of choice dry-fed cattle 
everywhere is certain to result in their 
bringing strong prices, and they are reason- 
ably sure to go higher before they sell lower. 
For a week past native beef steers have been 
selling actively at $4 to $4.75 for common to 
fair grades, up to $5.25 to $5.55 for the bet- 
ter class of shipping and expcri cattle, ex- 
rters’ purchases being largely at $5.15 to 
85. e bulk of the cattle sold at $4.75 
to $5.35, and plenty of choice steers brought 
$5.40 to $5.50, while extra steers sold for $5.55 
to $5.65. Bulls sold at $1.75 to 4, 
canning cows at $2 to $2.90, and 
prime heifers at $4.60 to $5, being higher 
than ever. Stags are in demand at $3.40 to 
$5, and calves are active at #4 to $6.50 per 
100 lIbs., with selected stock steer calves at 
$7. The stocker and feeder trade is onl 
moderate at $3 to $4.75, light weight stoc 
cattle selling the best. 











| and 130,194 a year ago. 







5 | sheep have been selling at % 
! the poorest up to $4.50 to 85 for good to extra 


) to $5.75; | 


jago. Milkers and springers are in good de- 
mand at $30 to $50 each. Cattle receipts last 
| week were 49,886 head, against 53,386 the 
preceding week, and 48,293 a year ago. 
|Common and medium grades are 10 to 20c 
| lower than a week ago. 

Hogs arrived last week to the number of 
| 184,838 against 167,657 the preceding week, 
The packers wanted 
|; the hogs, but they were determined to fight 
any advance, and the market showed a weak 
undertone much of the time. As usual at 
this time of the year, prices show a widen- 
ing tendency, owing to the numerous grassy 
and sowy lots. Buyers prefer heavy hogs, 
but they invariably disrciminate against 
rough heavy lots. The average weight of 
the hogs now arriving is 237 Ibs., the heav- 
iest of the year. The average a month ago 
was 228 Ibs., a year ago 240 lbs., and two 
years ago, 246 lbs. <A drove of 218-lb. Okla- 
homa hogs solid during the week at $3.60. 
Boars have been selling at $1.50 to $2, and 
stags at $3 to $3.60. Late in the week prices 
firmed up, and hogs sold at about the same 
prices as a week earlier. Sales are now 
made of heavy hogs at $3.75 to $4.05; me- 
dium weights at $3.75 to $4, light weights at 
$3.70 to $3.95, and pigs at 82.85 to $3.85. 
Sales are largely at $3.85 to M4. 

Sheep receipts last week were 55,268 head, 
against 58,930 the preceding week, and 67,948 
the same week in 1897. Spring lambs aver- 
aged 20c lower than a week earlier, with 
| sales of common flocks at $4 to $4.50 and 
| good to prime at $5.75 to $6.25. The greater 
| part of the lambs sold at $5.25 to $6. Native 
2.50 to $3.50 for 









| grades, the greater part going at $3.75 to 
| $4.50. Western range sheep sell at $4.00 to 


$4.40, and rams bring 32 to $3.25. Westerns 
sell largely at $4.15 to $4.35, and heavy ewes 
are slow at $3.50 to $3.90. Yearlings sell at 


#.75 to $5.25. Sheep are 10 to 15e lower 
| than a week ago. A year ago the best sheep 
sold at $4.40 and prime lambs at $5.50, 
| Horses continue to be sent to market more 
freely than at this season, in former years, 
but there is a correspondingly good demand 
from domestic buyers and exporters, and 
good animals command high prices. Drivers 
are selling at $70 to $250, draft horses at $90 
| to $165, export and Boston chunks at $7C to 
| $105, southern chunks at $25 to $55, carriage 
| teams at $200 to $650, and general purpose 
| horses at $25 to $35, F, 
| Dun & Co.’s weekly review of trade 
says that more business has been done 
in July this year than in any previous 
July of which record is made. Pay- 
ments through clearing houses have 
been nearly 6 percent larger than in 
1892, 6} percent larger than last year, 
and nearly 8} percent larger than in 
1896. Considering that the purchases of 
nearly half the people depend upon the 
success of agriculture, and the prosperity 
of the entire transporting interest de- 
pends largely upon the size of the crops 
to be moved, the promise of general 
prosperity this year is unusually bright. 
Wheat receipts for the mouth thus far 
have been 7,309,333 bushels, against 10, 
652,074 last year, but prices have de- 
clined 114 cents, and the farmers are 
holding back their wheat in the hope of 
higher prices. The exports for the week 
have been 1,807,815 bushels, from Atlan- 
tic ports, four included,against 1,718,738 
last year, and from Pacific ports 126,117 
bushels, against 429,291 last year, mak- 
ing for the month 8,833,192 bushels. 
against 7,342,674 last year. Corn hasa lit- 
tle advance in prices, owing to reports of 
injury to the crop and also because ex- 
ports for the month thus far have been 
singularly well maintained, amounting 
to 6,767,963 bushels, against 8,009,616 last 
lyear. Wheat, on the contrary, has 
| dropped about 94 cents, with prospect of 
further decline. 

The sales of wool show a remarkable 
increase in large transactions for which 
| no prices are named, four being quoted 
at Boston covering 2,600,000 pounds, and 
the aggregate at the three chief markets 
has been 7,039,300 pounds for the week. 
and for four weeks 19,919,200, of which 
12,511,400 were domestic, against 46, 
109,200 last year,* of which 21,538,500 
were domestic and 32,689,950 in 1892, of 
which 21,448,900 were domestic. The 
demand for goods is rather better. 

Failures for the week have been 225 
in the United States, against 236 last 
year, and 26 in Canada against 28 last 
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Fed western steers | year. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
Flint, Mich. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for The 
Household to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





SUMMER BIRDS. 





BY ALICE J. CLEATOR. 





The crow a reckless pirate of the cornfields 
Does not to music much aspire; 

Hoarse and discordant are his only measures, 
The baritone of nature’s choir. 


The blackbird to the crow is second cousin; 
He too is quite a daring thief, 
And scarlet cherries by full many a dozen 
By his maraudings come to grief. 
When fields are grenest and the color deepens 
Upon the canvas of the on : 
The orange-throated orioles hang their ham- 
mocks : ; 
From graceful elm-boughs swaying high. 
The cat-bird shrieks only when fierce or 
angry; 
He knows a pretty little tune 
And is a lover of the scarlet berries 
That ripen in the month of June. 


In red and bay and black the small field- 
sparrow 

Is dressed; he has a bright pink bill; 

Often till twilight do we hear his music 
Preluded by a plaintive trill. 

From far across the meadows ring out clearly 
A few sweet notes yet scarce a song; 

So glad the sound, we know at once the music 
Unto the meadow lark belongs. 


The noisy blue-jay loves the summer for- 
es 
And other birds less brave than he 


Are often frightened by his seeming anger 
Though meant for nought but raillery. 


A flash of pinions bluer than the heavens, 
A song more sweet than silver chime— 
By these we know our happy friend, the blue 
bird, 
Comes for another summer time. 


The robin sings a pretty little ballad 
For all who care to pause and hear; 
He hops and chirps and twitters at his pleas- 


ure 
Till fall the first fakes of the year. 


The tame canary from his swinging prison 
Floods all the room with tuneful trill; 
Louder he sings with more of grace and 


ut, 
In native ieedienile dark and still. 
The Bob White pipes from out the browning 


She asks | the a) — mixed pr — 4 
he mento puton clean shirts every | wou ring him down an me té 
woolly Next een these soiled ones | to him, but they nevercame. I think 
are put into the washing machine and|they mixed my feathers with the 300 
the little ten-year-old girl rubs them out. | pounds they shipped to Cincinnati.— 
The machine runs easily and it isnot Mrs. J. K. Booher, Tadmor, O. 

hard work to put them through the} 
suds. They are then wrung out, and; A WRITING-DESK OHIFFONIER. 
rinsed and hung on the line, stretching 
wristbands and collars smoothly and 
shaking the garment out well. When | 
dry they are neatly folded and placed 
under a heavy plank.of convenient size 
to handle. They are sweet, clean and , 
smooth in a few hours, ready to put on | 
again. This lightens the regular week- °°. s a dks a 
ly washings very perceptibly, and takes | it into practice. e factis, they are 
very little time each morning. Thesoiled not only serviceable, but strong and 
towels are served in the same manner. | durable—arecommendation that does not 
Instead of half a dozen long crash tow- alwa ys hold true with the many fancy 
els in the wash there are only one or artic es devised by fancy work enthu- 
two, so they ——_ in ¥ tub > — a ne. oe - - nee, the — 
few hours, ru and rinsed. er idea can be put to another use no less 
hanging on the line to dry theyarehung valuable, viz.; the writing-desk chiffo- 
up again for use, and not a man lifts | nier,a cabinet of ten little cardboard box- 


way one woman manages it. 











The utility of the little powder boxes 
glued together forming so many minia- 
ture drawers to hold buttons and other 
necessary sewing articles,is not to be im- 
agined until one has proved it by putting 


up his voice in objection to the plan. 
Another woman has yard lengths of 
checked toweling (or plain white) 
hemmed, and places these under the 
plates of the men at the table. These 
are so easily changed and keep the table- 
cloth clean much longer. 
labor-savers are worth our notice. 
Something which is gaining ground 
rapidly among farmer folk is using sil- 
ver knives and forks every day instead 
of keeping them for company. Almost 
every farmer’s wife has her silver 
knives and forks, but sometimes these 
are kept sacred for company use. This 
is foolish in the extreme. Use and take 
the good of them. They will last 
many years in everyday use, and save a 
great deal of labor, for steel cutlery 





must be scoured three times a day if it 
is kept bright. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our 
families to keep well, and by taking care 
not to do needless work, especially dur- 
ing hot weather, we lessen our liability 
of sickness. Good plain food well 
cooked is better than a variety of fancy 
dishes served at the expense of the 
housewife’s comfort and health. 








USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 





Fig. 1 shows edging suitable for trim- 
ming many different articles, as will be 
suggested to the needle-woman. This 
edging is very durable, being made of 
fancy braid and crochet. Take a piece 





meadow 
His sweet clear notes by two and three 
The little ones they keep within the shadow 
Away from hunters bold and free. 


There is not time ‘to name one-half the 
number 
Of all the merry summer birds 
Whose little hearts seem overrun with glad- 
ness 
In singing Nature’s happy words. 


And though some sing in loud exultant 
measures, 
And some in accents sweet and low, 
Yet there’s no discord in the wondrous music 
Of summer’s oratorio. 


What ruthless aim could strike to sudaen 
silence 
Those songs with hope and gladness rife? 
What careless hand could take for passing 
pleasure 
A sweet and guileless little life? 


Each has a bit of heaven to interpret— 
A little song of — and love 

And listening to catch their inspiration 
Our thoughts are drawn to things above. 


And so as little friends we claim each mem- 
be . 


x 
Of Nature’s merry minstrel band, 
And smile to see them all once more among 


us 
Here in the golden summer-land. 
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SOME MORE HOT WEATHER HINTS. 

The trying days of July and August 
sometimes find us feeling completely 
exhausted. There is no satisfying rest 
to be had at night on account of the heat 
which extends throughout a greater 
portion of the period allotted to rest and 
we rise in the morning unfreshed. Yet 
we-must goon. There are a certain 
numbr of duties that must be done; 
meals must be cooked; the tiresome 
washings and ironings must be done; 
the fruit must be put up, to say nothing 
of the thousand and one steps to be 
taken out of doors looking after poultry, 
the garden, etc., etc. 

Under such circumstances, it is cer- 
tainly justifiable to get along almost 
any way rather than overwork to such 
an extent as to make one’s self sick. 
Of course there are certain things which 
must be done, but do let’s spare our- 
selves all unnecessary work. 

It is hard* work to keep the men in 
clean shirts when they are at work in 





the hay or harvest field. Thisis the 


of wavy braid, double the required 
length; double the braid, making points 
or scallops meet; sew these points to- 
gether, passing the thread down the 
middle line. Using No. 16 crochet cot- 








Fie. 1. 


ton, make a chain of nine, loop into the sor 


point of braid and continue to the end. 
Second row, chain 6, loop into center of 
last row, after second row chain four, 
loop in again, as seen in design, and so 
continue to end. By using one row of 
braid—or both can be used if preferred 
—and repeating crochet on the opposite 
of the braid, a very handsome insertion 
is made. 


el eo e ae yl et Gl // * 
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Vig. 2. 

Fig 2 shows a simple but effective em- 
broidery design, to be done in satin 
stitch, suitable for baby’s underwear, 
done in white embroidery cotton, or for 
handkerchief border done in red and 

white cotton.—Doris. 








FEATHER RENOVATOR. 





I would like to warn the people —both 
city and country—against another swin- 
dle, and to expose the men that are do 
ing the swindling. They are so-called 


Such little | 


| rangement is not a costly one, while it 


|es, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
| tration, Fig 1, which will provea delight 
| indeed to one not possessing a writing 
‘desk with various compartments. 





ae | 
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FIG. 1.—WRITING-DESK CHIFFONIER. 


Glued together, side by side, two ina 
row, and five rows, they should be 
tightly bound by a strip of chamois skin 
the exact width of the length of the 











box. A rosette of the chamois with 
edges pinked should then be fastened 
over the joining on the top of the boxes, 
for employment as a penwiper. Thus 
arranged, each drawer should contain 
a number of the necessary writing uten- 
sils, such as pens, elastics, paper clamps, 
ink and rubber erasers, sealing wax, 
wafers, graphites, large pins, and so 
on, while two of the drawers—preferably 
the top ones—ought to be reserved for 
stamps, one for two-cent and the other 
for various kinds. To simplify matters, 
one of each article contained in the 
drawer should be fastened upon the out- 
side, for then it designates what is with- 


In order to have the whole more at- 
tractive, an appropriate quotation may 
be inscribed upon the chamois at the 
side, or some pretty design in gilt and 
silver, or a bit of painting may be the 
decoration. In truth, it isan improve- 
ment to gilt or paint the front of the 
boxes previous to their being glued to- 
gether. 

It can therefore be seen that the ar- 


is very unique and useful. Concerning 
the boxes, they can be purchased for 
about two cents or such a matter at any 
drug or fancy store. The chiffonier, as 
it is called, can be utilized to good effect 
for holding pins and hairpins. for the 
housewife’s toilet. In case buttons are 
used, handles by which to open the 
drawers are quite appropriate, but 
where writing utensils, or pins and hair- 





pins, arethe articles in question,the best 
way to open the drawers is to push them | 
from the back with the finger.—F. O. §. | 








SUMMER EOONOMIES. 


A woman who makes the clothing for | 
a family of children seldom sees a time 





‘feather renovators.’’ They came to Van- 
dalia and have been renovating feathers 
for 50 cents a bed, including pillows. and 
rather than miss, will do the work for 
less, and in order to get started will do 
some work free gratis. They renovated | 
—or pretended to—four large feather | 
beds and pillows for $1.50, and I do not 
think that $15 would replace my feath- 

ers. I weighed one bed and pillows, 

and seven pounds had been taken out 

My other beds and pillows seem like 

nothing to what they were before. | 
About two more such renovations and | 
we would lie on nothing but the tick-| 
ing. Isaw one of the men a few days. 
after they had returned my feathers and | 


spoke tohim about my bed. He said | 


when all the sewing and mending are | 
done. When the thin dresses the little | 
girls wore last summer are brought out 
we are surprised to see how much the 
little folks have grown ina year, for it 
is usually necessary to make several 
changes before they will be ready to use 
again The fullness of modern frocks, 
removes half the difficulty, for “fitted | 
bodices are hard to enlarge. When the’ 
waist is joined to the skirt they must 
be taken apart and a belt of the material 
put in to lengthen the skirt. Letting 
out the hem, or putting in a row of in- 
sertion just above the hem, will answer | 
the same pu . The full sleeves are | 
lengthened by replacing the cuffs with 
deeper ones. | 


Long before the careful housewife 
feels that she can discard certain gar. 
ments she finds that they must be reno- 
vated in some way to make them pre- 
sentable, or they cannot be worn any 
more. This is especilly true of the daint- 
ily colored ginghams, dimities, and other 
cotton goods that often fade out ina 
short time from washing and exposure 
to the sunshine. Boil these dresses in 
strong suds to remove all the old color 
that remains, then dye them pink, pale 
blue, cream color, or red, with diamond 
dye for cotton. The dresses need not be 
taken apart, so the work is quickly and 
easily done. Shirt waists that have 
faded are greatly improved by the same 
treatment. One is often surprised at 
the result of a little work and plannig, 
from seemingly hopeless materials. 

Kitchen aprons may be made of the 
back breadths of dress skirts of any kind 
of wash goods. Watch for the tiny 
breaks in children’s hose, and mend 
them before they have a chance to grow 
larger; if you will darn the heels, toes 
and knees of their stockings before they 
are washed, they will last longer. Old 
garments that cannot be made over 
make good carpet rags, and the little 
girls will enjoy sewing them. Pieces 
of gingham, percale, calico, or almost 
any kind of dress goods can be used for 
quilts, and here again the little folks can 
render efficient aid by helping you piece 
them. Teach the little girls to sew. 
The woman who isher own dressmaker, 
and who knows how to make the best 
use of every dollar, is, in nine cases out 
of ten, the one who began while quite 
small, by trying to make garments for 
her dolls, and later for herself. It is 
well worth your while, busy mothers, to 
stop long enough to tell them all that 
they can understand of the dressmaker’s 
art. No matter what station in life 
they may occupy in future years, the 
knowledge will always be useful. 

If there are any small boys in the fam- 
ily, the mother can save a considerable 
sum every year by making their trous- 
ers at home. She will seldom have any 
trouble in finding material for them 
among the cast-off clothing, as almost 
any pair of long pants will contain good 
material enough for a small pair. Rip 
up the goods and wash them clean. Our 
little boys often have as much pride as 
the girls in the appearance of their 
clothes, and their pride should be en- 
couraged. Soifthe material is faded, 
dye it some dark color with diamond 
dye, and it will look as fresh and pretty 
as new goods. Then buy'a good pattern, 
or rip an old pair that fits nicely, press 
the pieces, and cut a pattern by it. Lay 
the pattern on the cloth, using the best 
parts where the most wear will come, 


andecrt i>em out. Make the pockets 
and pvt { >in, pressing the seams 
nicely. T haste the seams of the leg, 


and try them on to sec if any alterations 
are necessary. If satisfactory, sew the 
seams on the machine, face the top, 
work the buttonholes in two strips of 
new drilling and sew them in. These 
strips will often do for two pairs of 
pants, thus greatly lessening the work 
of making them. Hem the bottom, but 
do not turnthe edge under, for that 
makes the hem too bulky. 

Never allow old material to accumu- 
late, but rip it up, make it into service- 
able garments, and lay them aside until 
you are ready to use them. They take 
up less room, and it is sucha _ satisfac- 
tion to have the work done.—Mary. 








SPICED AND AROMATIC VINEGARS. 





The time for preparing the spiced vin- 
egars which add so much to the cook’s 
success in making soups, sauces, or sal- 
ads, is at hand and a little time and fore- 
thought now will save many steps, and 
more thought, during the rest of the 
year. 

Many a cook will serve mint sauce in 
the season when she can command the 
growing mint, yet never think of pre- 
paring a mint-vinegar makes it possible 
to serve her favorite sauce at any sea- 
son, and with almost no trouble at all. 


| To prepare the vinegar, wash the leaves, 
shake them dry, and put intoa large- 


mouthed tottle. Fill the bottle with 
good cider vinegar and at the end of a 
month strain off the vinegar and seal it 
up in small bottles. For nasturtium- 
vinegar proceed in exactly the same 
way, merely substituting the blossoms 
and green seeds of the nasturtium for 
the mint leaves 

A spiced vinegar may be made by dis- 
solving two pounds of sugar ina gallon 
of vinegar and then dropping in some 
little muslin bags containing an ounce 
each of various spices. What kind of 
spices, — largely on the taste of 
the one who prepares the vinegar. All- 
spice, cloves, pepper, mace, mustard 
and celery are commonly used. This is 
fit for use ina short time, but is moze 
spicy after standing a few weeks. 

These are all good, but the vinegar of 
all vinegars is the Tarragon vinegar. 
Nothing else can give the stamp of per- 
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fect completeness to either soup, sauce 
or salad that is obtained by a few drops 
of this. Just as the blossoms are coming 
open, gather the staks and twist: them 
till the leaves are well bruised. Put 
about six good handfuls into a gallon of 
vinegar, cork tightly and let stand for 
two months. 

While these are all used in the way 
indicated, they are also fine when used 
on cold meats in the same way in which 
ordinary vinegar is used. Only one 
trouble follows their use in the latter 
way—the family will object to using 
plain vinegar after using these. 

A delightful aromatic vinegar to use 
in the bath, or as a medicinal vinegar, 
is made as follows: Geta gallon of 
good, strong vinegar and add to it an 
ounce each of rosemary, wormwood, lav- 
ender, sage, rue andmint. Have it ina 
stone crock—never in metal—and keep 
near the fire for four days. Strain, and 
add an ounce of powdered cam- 
phor gum. Bottle and keep tightly 
corked. If about to be exposed 
to infection in any way by ear- 
ing for those who have contagious dis- 
eases, wash the face, neck and hands 
with the vinegar, slightly diluting it if 
it seems too strong. When using it as 
a bath, or for bathing the head, when 
aching, use a good tablespoonful ina 
= of water—Eva Gaillard, Erie Co., 

a. 








PIOOT ROLL LACE. 


Make a chain of 30; turn. 

1st row—1 se in 5th st (ch 6,1sec in 
2d st for picot), ch1, 1scin 5th st of 
foundation ch, make 2 picots, ch 1, skip 
4ch, lsc in 5th, 2 picots, ch 1,1 sc in 
5th st of foundation ch, ch 8, skip 4 ch, 
1 sc in 5th ch 4, 1 se in end of ch, turn. 

2d row—9 roll stitches (over needle 20 
times),over ch 8* 2 picots,ch 1, 1 se bet 2 
picots of previous row; repeat from * 
twice. 





Fic. 2.—PICOT ROLL LACE, 


38d row—2 picots, fasten as before 
(three times) ch 2,1 knot st(} inch long) 
isc bet ist and 2d rolls, * 2 kn st, 1 sc 
bet next 2 rolis*; repeat from *to * 7 
times, fastening last in ch at end; turn. 

4th row—2 picots, 1 ch, 1 sc in knot of 
eggs row, *1 picot, 1 ch, fasten in 

ot, * repeat from* to* 6 times, 2 picots, 
ch 1, fasten between picots {three times) 
turn. 

5th row—2 picots, 1 ch, fasten as be- 
fore (three times) ch 8, 1 sc in ch, after 
1st picot in scaliop,ch 3. Begin again at 
the 2d row.—-Mary E. Raymond. 


PIE. 

Below I give a very nice, as well asan 
economical, method of making a pie- 
plant pie which requires only half the 
amount of sugar called for by the old 
method of making. and they are equally 
as good. 

Pieplant Pie.—Having lined the plate 
with pastry, take a large cupful of pie- 
plant, cut into small pieces, spread it 
evenly over the bottom of ‘the plate; 
beat together one-half cup of sugar and 
one egg, and pour over the pie, a small 
pinch of salt.cover with a top crust, and 
bake. ° 
Green gooseberries, currants, etc., may 
be used instead of pieplant if desired, 
and make up in the same way. 

Cream Pie Crust.—Cream is much 
more wholesome than lard to use in 
cookery, anda good pie crust may be 
made by taking very thick, sour cream, 
one cupful, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
soda, flour to make a very stiff dough, 
mould hard, and roll very thin.—EIma 
Tona Locke. 











_ Sourcrout, Pickling, ctc.—I want a re- 
liable book of instructions for puting up 
sourcrout, tomato catsup, pickling cucum- 
bers for market, ete. J. W. &., Shelby, 


-O.—‘Carning and Preserving,” price 


402,tells how to make all kinds of catsup 
aud pickles, and we presume it tells 
how to make sourcrout. 1!t can be pro- 
cured through this office. 
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POULTRY NOTES. | 


PLANTING TREES, VINES, ETC., IN| 











YARDS. 


tangular in form, the length being four 


| 


age the hens to ccratch for worms and 


lage, our plan is to utilize all the space, 
so as to get some profif from it. <A few 
years ago I began to consider what crops 
I could growin my poultry yards. I 
first tried growing our potatoes for fam- 


deep the hens did not scratch them out, 


infest the vines, but this is not true, ac- 
cording to my observation. 
We not only grew our potatoes in the 


droppings from the hens, but apple and 
pe fruit trees were planted, and these 
now providea shade for the hens and 
furnish us some good fruit. These trees, 
which were planted through the middle 
of the yards,are getting so large that we 
do not longer grow potatoes in the yards, 
but I have planted blackberries along 
the division fences, letting the canes 
grow so high that hens with clipped 
wings cannot reach them. Along these 
fences [have buried refuse bones and 
meat which the hens did not eat, and 
two years ago began to plant some 
grapevines over them, protecting them 
from the hens by pieces of netting. 
Some of these have grown so large that 
they nearly cover the six-foot-high wire 
netting that inclosed the yards. 

On one side we have raspberries grow- 
ing. The canes were pulled through mesh- 
es of the netting as they grew. I think I 
shall plant the Columbian raspberry 
along some of these fences, as the canes 
grow higher than most other varieties, 
and will be out of reach of the hens. 
When I get these fences around the yards 
covered with raspberries and grapevines, 
they will afford a shade for the hens, 
besides being ornamental and profitable. 
Do not plant vines in the poultry yards 
unless you protect them from the hens 
until they grow beyond their reach. 

FEEDING HENS IN WARM WEATHER. 


In the warm weather of July and Au- 
gust we should somewhat vary the ra- 
tions fed the laying hens, as too much 
carboniferous food will make them too 
fat and the result will be fewer eggs. 
The external conditions have entirely 
changed from those in the winter and 
early spring. Now the food that then 
made anima! heat for warming the body, 
goes to make fat if a surplus is provided 
them. If you are not getting the usual 
number of eggs, and the hens are not 
sitting or infested with lice, then the 
best thing is to change theirfood. Feed 
less grain and give them mostly chopped 
grass fora few days (clover preferred) 
if the hens are confined in yards, also 
vegetables and trimmings from the gar- 
den. The hens need less concentrated 
food in warm weather and this green 
food with a littie grain, a mash of bran 
and middlings in the morning anda very 
little wheat or buckwheat at night, and 
skim-milk if you have it, plenty of fresh 
water and grit, and you should be well 
supplied with eggs until moulting time; 
but of course the supply will naturally 
decrease in August and September. 

POULTRY MANURE. 

The best fertilizer I can get comes 
from my poultry house. I scatter plaster 
on the platforms under the roosts and 
clean them every few days, carrying the 
manure directly to the garden and scat- 
ter it along the rows of plants where it 
is worked in the ground with the culti- 
vator. When a rainy day comes we give 
the floors a good cleaning and when 
everything is thoroughly cleaned, we 
spray the building with a mixture made 
of lime water, kerosene and carbolic 
acid, which quickly destroys all the lice. 
In a convaniently arranged hennery 
kept clean in this way, it isa pleasure to 
care for poultry. Of course sometimes 
during a rush of other work the poultry 














| house gets neglected for a short time for 
|few people can, in actual practice, do 
‘everything just right, but we try to be 
i as thorough as possible in this branch of 
{our business, and I think we have been 
| fairly successful. I am certain that the 
| poultry manure has saved me many 
| dollars for fertilizers in the truck busi- | 
ness_ I have used it, mixed with plaster, | 
in the drill, in alternate rows with the 
highest grade commercial fertilizer and 
ithe results have been in favor of the 
|poultry manure in every trial, and for 
| putting in our irrigating tank to make 
| quid manure, it is the best of any to} 


i 








” : ‘ - | Plumb, director of the Indiana experi- 
y poultry are kept in four yards, rec- | »,, : 7 7 eee 
my Pp y } 3 ; ment station, highly recommends skim- only. The general results of the feed- 


convenient to use a plow or cultivator in | periment was made with two lots of two | 
the yards, for my practice has been to|pyreeds, ten in each lot. four to six | 
frequently work over the soil to encour- | Weeks old when experiment began. 


yards without other fertilizer than the| SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER 7° cGithomario Tuiescors, THE EXCELSION. 





stimulate a rapid growth of plants Wej|the chickens fed milk and grain ate 
put it in sacks when using it in this ‘some considerable more grain than did 
way—W. H. Jenkins, Delaware Co.,| those receiving no milk. The results 
N: Y. /also show that the chickens of lot 1, re- 


: ceiving no milk, made an average week- 
SKIM-MILK FOR OHIOKENS. ily gain of 2.62 ounces, while those fed 
-- ‘milk made a gain per week of 4.44 

In arecent newspaper bulletin C. §. | Ounces, or over one-fourth pound. The 
chickens fed milk made a more rapid 

and uniform gain than those fed grain 











milk for chickens. With the purpose of | ing, in every way, seemed to show the 


times the width. This form makes it | testing its value on young fowls, an ex-/| Superior influence of the skim-milk on 


| the growth of the birds. 

It would be well if our poultry grow- 
jers would place plenty of skim-milk 
| available to the chickens. Ifthe vessel 


Each lot received the same food, care containing the milk is thoroughly scald- 


insects. On our small farm in the vil-|and treatment, excepting that one was | eq daily to keep the sanitary conditions 
fed all the skim-milk wanted, while the good, the feeding of the milk will un- 
other was given none. The grain fed questionably result in profit. 

consisted of two parts corn, one part g 
bran and one part ground oats. 
were —_-> — bone, cabbage and | mention MICHIGAN FARMER 
<a a : +, | lettuce. When the experiment began | __ . aaa 
ily wee, and found thet by planting quite the total weight of one lot of chickens 
was only one-half an ounce more than 


nor did they eat the vines. I had been h sf 
told that hens would eat the beetles that the other. The experiment lasted from | men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
July 11 to September 5. 








hey | ww... 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES —Prac.- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 


of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address Di, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 





The results of the feeding show that 
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Range FARM OR RANCH 

POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this pric: before. These Telescopes are mado hy one of the largest manufacturers of Puzope 
measure closed 12 inches and open over 31-2 feet in five sections, They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, otc. wit 
POWERFUL LENSES, scientiically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold fo 
from $5.00 to $3.00, Every sojourner in the country or <t seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be withou 
one. Objects miles away are brouvht to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cts. NOur new Cata 
lozue of Watches, ete. sent with each order, This is a grand offer and you should not miss it, WE WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTEI 
or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER; Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instrument 
costing many times the money.—R. C. Autey. Send 99 CENTS by Registered Letter, Post Ofice Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payabh 
tc our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR TIPORTING CO., Dept. D, Exeelsior Bldg., New York. Box 783 


P aa 0 S 4 E. Y Train Time and Round Trip Rates. 
5 Special Regular Peteskey 































| LEAVE. Train Train Charlevoix 
| A.M. A.M. Trav. City. 
| Detroit (Fort St. Sta’n).. 7 80 ‘“ $35 00 
SN iia ddg cccadeeRadeinn 7 40 mee 5 00 
+ | NEMA aa wasidecondcusadon wens 8 30 5 00 
a 9» | Elm undid tel Sue Cane Weed Rates anes Sige 5 00 
THE BEAUTIFUL i weseeeete eeseesenees 33 8 38 5 00 
5 | Salem..... b's wks *9 01 5 00 
AND | South Lyo «« 8 esee 5 00 
| Brighton ao OI “ae 5 00 
| Howell Junction......... .... 9 42 475 
[CS ae eeieeaeaee ii 475 
| POWIEVING ...65cs0c% sees 9 87 ieee 4 50 
! oe Der tidnaweees 9 47 ner 4 50 
Williamston --10 00 sees 4 50 
ANNUAL LOW RATE Meridian... wae *10 80 4 50 
Okemos... ee *10 36 4 25 
Trowbridg Pe *10 41 4 00 
IE vninus-snudsd scenes an a 4 00 
North Lansing...........- 10 35 ane 4 00 
ERE II ae *11 04 4 00 
MU Seah decd eats veda aude, 000s 7 30 4 00 
MDGs 's <uaew caceuecee ale 7 4 4 00 
ey “7 46 4 00 
PN cee Ncucdcnvscass, Saes 7 56 4 00 
VIA Eagie.......... ae oe *8 19 4 00 
Grand Ledge...........+6. 11 00 11 20 4 00 
err er arere 11 33 4 00 
D G R & W ME Di caes stecce. cance site 11 41 4 00 
9 e e Woodbury ee *11 48 4 00 
‘ Seve a Lake Odessa. onsa aves 400 
ae : 7 CURBMBVEG sooo ccc cocceds sree 12 06 4 00 
AND Lowell (L.& H.R. BR.)... .... 11 50 4 00 
PE cdcasnadseacsccse ees 12 18 400 
SE ic is adi hlindnn tune dans dees *12 19 4 00 
= ‘~ ‘ ME iekatccssicndeccue ‘este *12 25 4 00 
pi 2 re eee sons 4 00 
Grand Rapids..... arrive 12 30 p.m. i2 55 p.m. 


*Stop on signal. 





RAILWAYS 


' ' ' ' 
AUGUST 23 Special Train will leave Grand Rapids 
9 @ | ati1.15p.m. Arrive Traverse City 6.00 p.m. Leave 
at6.15 p.m. Arrive Charlevoix about 8.30, Petoskey 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 9.00 and Bay View 9.10 p. m 
TO SPEXD A FEW DAYS AT THE 


NORTHERN RESORTS.............. RETURN LIMIT SEPT. Ist. 
VERY LOW RATES Stops will be made at principal stations north of 
kes as Geeuah. Suagues wel be ceded to 
ARE OFFERED AN wis go through. gage w shecke 
ABR OPEPEED AD rah i 


GOOD UNTIL SEPT. 1st TO RETURN, 1? “YoY. 
STEVENS “FAVORITE” RIFLE. 








GEO. DeHAVEN, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt. 











In offering the Stevens “Favorite” Rifle to the public it has been the 
aim of the manufacturers to produce a strong and thoroughly made rifie, 
perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate and portable, and at a price as low as 
possible to insure good work. The first rifles finished were submitted to 
the inspection of a number of expert riflemen of this country, who ex- 
pressed their approval in unqualified praise. . 

The model of the “Favorite” Rifle has been 


pronounced ' perfect, 


weighing but 414 pounds, and is perfectly balanced, the same care*'' being 
exercised in boring and rifling the “Favorite’s” barrels as is used in the 
rim-fire 


highest price rifles. They are rifled and chambered for the  .22 
and the .25 Stevens rim-fire 
eartridges. It has a detach- 
able barrel, and the rifle 
ean be taken apart in 10 
seconds and packed in a § 
small place, or as quickly @ 
put together. The accuracy 
of these arms is wonderful. 

The barrels are 22 inches in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds 
round, and nicely browned. 

The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a strong solid breech 
pena which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half 
cock. 

When the lever is down an unobstructed view of the inside of the bar- 
rel can be seen and the rifle easily cleaned from the breech end. 

The stock is finely modeled and has a shot, gun butt. 

Our price only $5.25, Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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| Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD, 








All correspondence for this department shouid be 
Sioned to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Petersburg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L, Landon. 
ale aa H. Gaunt,Highland; A. P. Green, Eaton 
apids. 
All communications relating to the organization 
of new clubs should be addressed to C.M. Pierce, 
Elva, Mich. 


THE MIOHIGAN FARMER EXOUR- 
SION. 











Every farmer and every farmer’s wife 
in Michigan who can possibly do so 
should take advantage of the delightful 
outing offered by The Michigan Farmer 
to its subscribers for August 22-25. It 
will afford a rare opportunity to take one 
of the most attractive trips the Great 
Lakes afford, and at a very slight ex- 
pense. The finest scenery in Michigan 
lies along this route and no pains have 
been spared in arranging for a most en- 


joyable trip. 

It was our privilege to take this trip 
one year ago, and we know whereof we 
speak when we recommend it to our 
brother farmers in the most unqualified 
of terms. When the announcement 
was made that this year’s excursion was 
to cover the same route we immediately 
decided that the magnificent Mackinaw 
scenery richly deserved a second visit, 
and weare accordingly planning our 
work for the four-days’ vacation. 

One of the best features of the trip is 
that it will be distinctively a farmers’ 
excursion, and will bring together hun- 
dreds of the best farmers of Michigan 
for a mutual interchange of ideas re- 
garding subjects of vital importance to 
them. From a business standpoint the 
progressive farmer could hardly make 
a better investment than to avail him- 
self of this opportunity to counsel with 
the most successful farmers of the State. 

We have received assurance from 
numerous Farmers’ Club workers from 
all over the State that they will be with 
us on the trip, and it will no more than 
fulfill our expectations to find a hundred 
representatives of this magnificent or- 
ganization numbered among the passen- 
gersof the beautiful ‘City of Alpena’ 
the-evening of August 22. 

In another column will be found an 
article by the vice president of the State 
Association, Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, of 
Petersburg, containing some most use- 
ful and practical hints for the ladies who 
are planning to avail themselves of the 
rich treat in store. 


OUR HARVEST EXOURSION. 











The time for our ‘‘Harvest excursion’’ 
is rapidly approaching and it is none too | 
soon to begin to plan for this delightful | 
outing. As one who has made the trip 
between Detroit and the ‘‘Soo”’ many 
times I have thought that possibly a few 
suggestions the result of experience 
might be helpful to some. 

And first, let me urge every one who 
possibly can to go. The heat and hurry 
of the harvest season have left us all 
weary. Weneedthe rest and recrea- 
tion which comes from an entire change 
of scene, and which can only be found 
in its perfection, it seems to me, ina 
trip like this. The pleasant companion- 
ship, the freedom from care, the beauti- 
ful scenery and the cool northern breezes 
makean ideal combination, having 
in this case but one thing to regret—the 
shortness of the voyage. One of the 
pleasant things about it (to the ladies at 
least) is that we do not need to spend 
much time in personal preparation. 
Some one has said ‘The test of a good 
traveler is in what he leaves behind.”’ 
One medium-weight woolen dress, a 
serge or brilliantine (anything that does 
not show soil readily) with a shirt 
waist or two for warm afternoons, an 
extra suit of underwear, including a 
sleeved undervest for cool mornings, a 
close-fitting wrap and a sailor or walk- 
ing hat(no feathers or superfluous trim- 
ming for the wind to play havoc with) 
are amply sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. 

But let me whisper a word in your 


‘ 


boat gave me this hint. It is worth re- 
membering. 

And now in closing allow me to re- 
peat. Let everyone who possibly can,go. 
—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood. 








REPORTS FROM LOCAL OLUBS. 





OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


One of the best meetings of the season 
was held at Edson Taylor’s June 25th. 
The main question discussed was that 
relating to the farmer’s duty regarding 
the makeup of the next legislature. Mr. 
Cowdin, in opening, thought it to be 
the farmer’s duty to take an active part 
in politics. There being but two great 
parties we must divide on party lines. 
Farmers should attend the primaries and 
instruct the delegates who are to rep- 
resent their interests. J. G. Noble 
agreed with Mr. Cowdin, as far as he 
had gone, but there is a peculiar situa- 
tion in the State at present. Our gov- 
ernor is seeking to equalize taxation 
while prominent members of his own 
party are striving to prevent it. The 
farmers have for many years been clam- 
oring for the very reform the Governor 
is seeking to bring about. We have had 
several farmer governors but the re- 
forms so dear to the farmers’ hearts have 
never been. accomplished. Heretofore 
the governors have seemed ‘“‘afraid of 
the cars.”” We now havea man at the 
head of our State government who is 
fighting our battles. We cannot con- 
sistently do less than to support only 
those men for the legislature who favor 
the Pingree idea of equal taxation. We 
should do this regardless of party, and 
no eleventh hour convert to the idea 
need apply, for in his opinion the mat- 
ter is above party, and only a friend of 
the measure would ‘get his vote. 
Andrew Taylor was not in the Governor’s 
party but he liked his views and 
wanted a legislature that was with him. 
O. D. Loomis favored Noble’s idea of 
political independence and liked the 
Pingree plan of equal taxation. - He did 
not think the question was necessarily 
a political one. It is proper to discuss 
it in the clubs, and politicians should 
take warning. Mr. Cowdin said the 
taxation of mortgages presented a case 
that needed attention as much as rail- 
roads. Noble allowed that that might 
be true but said the plan was to go at 
these reforms in detail, for if an attempt 
is made to do too much at once we will 
failin all. The best plan is to hammer 


cerning the war and national politics?” 
It was thought to be exceedingly difficult 
fora minister to discuss politics, and 
that it should not be done from a parti- 
san standpoint but that it was decidedly 
necessary that the people should know 
the truth concerning these subjects. 
‘*Was the decision of the supreme court 
against the income tax just?’ It was 
thought that wealth should bear its just 
proportion of taxes. ‘‘Should merchants 
be exempt on their goods to the amount 
of their indebtedness, when the farmer 
is compelled to pay taxes on the cash 
value of his real estate regardless of 
mortgage indebteness?’”? No.—Mrs. R. 
R. Smith, Cor. Sec., T.ivingston Co. 


MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The above club was entertained for its 
last meeting June 30th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Reynolds. The As- 
sociation question ‘“‘The farmer’s duty 
in regard to the temperance question’’ 
was presented by Mrs. M. H. Seeley. 
Mrs. Seeley believes that the duty of the 
farmer is not particularly different 
from that of any other class of people. 

All should lend a handin forwarding 
the movement. One of the first 
things to do is to see that temperance 
men are put into office. Men should not 
forget principle for party. No discus- 
sion. 

An interesting topic was presentea by 
F. M. Whelan, *‘To what extent should 
our representatives heed the petitions of 
their constituents?”’ Mr. Whelan said: 
Petitions are not to be entirely relied 
upon; too many are willing to sign with- 
out previous forethought anything that 
is put before them. All petitions repre- 
senting the will of the people should be 
heeded. No true representative will 
deliberately go against the mind of the 
people. Senator H. S. Hadsall: All 
representatives mean to do their duty. 
Every man that goes to the legislature 
does so with the firm determination 
that he will carry out the will of the 
people to the best of his ability. The 
Senator gave several illustrations that 
showed that the petition, while theoreti- 
cally the correct thing, cannot always 
be relied upon. E. J. Cook does not be- 
lieve that people sign petitions on the 
spur of the moment without previous 
thought, asa rule. The people know 
what they want; it is the duty to carry 
out their demand. He will not support 
a man who will not. 

The next regular meeting of the club 
will be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 





away at what is already started and un- 
derstood by the people, and when we | 
have succeeded with that take up an- | 
other. Andrew Taylor endorsed the | 
above. Mr. Valentine said he was not 
a Pingree man but he believed in his 
efforts at reform, and that he would 
support them. The sentiment of the 
meeting was strongly in favor of equal 
taxation on the lines of the so-called At- 
kinson bill. The clubs of Michigan can 
bring the reform about if they will. Is 
it not worth their efforts? Our next 
meeting will he held at the home of 
Mrs. Truax of Brandon —Reporter, Oak- 
land Co. 
EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Louden, June 2d. Thé senti- 
ment on the Association question was 
decidedly in favor of every man attend- 
ing the primaries. The Raisinville and 
Ida and Exeter clubs meet in joint ses- 
sion with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Sweeney 
July 29th. Topic for discussion, ‘Is 
labor necessary for the highest develop- 
ment of character?’’—Mrs. B. G. Knaggs, 
Cor. Sec., Monroe Co. } 
SUMMERFIELD AND DEERFIELD FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB. 

The July meeting ‘vas held at the res- 
idence of Chas. B. French. Owing to 
the busy season of the year a large 
crowd was not expected, but in this 
matter Mr. French was happily disap- 
pointed, the attendance being as large, 
if not the largest, in the history of the 
club. The best of good humor prevailed 
throughout the day and all were heart- 
ily glad they attended. The literary 
features were well up to the standard. 
Question for discussion, ‘Is labor nec- 
essary for the highest development of 
character?’”’. Following this Harvey 
Roach discussed the Association ques- 
tion, ‘‘The duty of the farmer in select- 
ing candidates for the legislature.”’ 
Thus closed the program of one of the 
most successful club meetings ever held 


E. J. Cook, July 28th.—C. P. Reynolds, 
Cor. Sec., Shiawassee C'o. 
NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The July meeting was held the 6th 
with Mrs. S. Kenyon. It being our 
semi-annual election of officers we had 
no question for general discussion. The 
officers were all re-elected. A commun- 
ication received from the Webster Farm- 
ers’ Club of Oakland county in regard 
to taxing railroads and corporations was 
read and laid on the table to be dicussed 
at our next meeting when it was 
thought a larger number of voters 
would be present. The next meeting 
will be held August 3d, with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Perry.—Stella Davenport, 
Cor. Sec., Shiawassee Co. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

For the last three months the Troy 
Farmers’ Club has held some of its 
pleasantest as well as most profitable 
meetings. The first Saturday in May 
we met with Mr. Ed. Niles and family. 
The topic for discussion was a most 
timely one, namely, ‘‘Corn culture.”’ 
The usual program and question box 





were each given their time during the | 
afternoon. Supper was served and the | 
club dispersed after spending a most | 
enjoyable time. 

The June meeting was held at Mr. | 
Fred. Schoch’s. We had the pleasure of 
having Mr. Gibbons with us who made 
some well chosen remarks. The ladies 
led the discussion upon ‘‘Flowers and 
domestic arts,’? after which the usual 
good supper was served and the club 
adjourned to meet with Mr. an” Mrs. 
Starr in July. 

The first Saturday in July brought | 
intense heat, but nevertheless about 175) 
members with their friends assembled 
to enjoy the strawberry picnic at Mr. 
Starr’s. We had neither program nor 
discussion, however we were pleasantly 
entertained by Miss Lou Wattles who 
read a clever poem on the ‘“‘History of 
the Troy Farmers’ Club.’’ After the 
reading of the poem Mr. Brown and Mr. 








in this village.—Reporter, Monroe Co. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Wells entertained 





ear, sisters; do not neglect to tuck in 
your grip a plain morning wrapper. Of 
course you are not going to be seasick | 
but one can never be quite sure of Sagi- 
naw Bay. One of the best preparations 
for an enjoyable voyage isin careful 


dieting for a week before starting—eat- | 
ing lightly of plain food, avoiding much 
y | 


meat or eee of any kind. A 
who taught in the supose Peninsula for 
several years and always traveled by 


— 


a 


the June club. There was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the Asso- 
ciation question. Some would destroy 
the liquor traffic by legal enactment; 
others would agitate the subject and 
create a strong public sentiment against 
the business, thus making it unpopular; 
it was also thought that an effectual 
method would be for all to stop patron- 
izing saloons. The most important 
questions from the question box were, 
“Should the pulpit remain silent con- 


Tracey made remarks which were en- 
joyed by theclub. A bountiful supper 
was served and after one of the most 
enjoyable meetings ever held we ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Snook, Overlook Farm, in August.— 
Mrs. George Elliott, Cor. Sec., Oakland 
Co. 
MAPLE VALLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Club met May 24th at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Dunaven; the subject 
‘‘How can farmers’ wives best help their 
| husbands?”” June meeting met with) 
| Miss Adah Miles. The subject: ‘‘The 


best plan to pursue to raise a full 
of corn?’ “From which does one ‘et 
most, from reading or from observa- 
tion?’ The July meeting will be a pic- 
nic at Cowden Lake, July 26.—Mrs. F. § 
King, Montcalm Co. ss 
SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ OLUB. 
The June meeting, held at the home 
of Pres. Strong, was a very enjoyable 
affair. The day was distressingly warm, 
too warm for any heated discussions or 
much exertion of any kind, and so Pres. 
Strong, with his usual good tact dis- 
pensed with much of the formality of a 
meeting. Mr Blakeman, of Jackson, 
was introduced and gave an interesting 
account of his five months’ imprison- 
ment in Andersonville prison during the 
civil war. His remarks were illustrated 
bya fine map of the prison and its 
grounds and he held the close attention 
of his audience for an hour. Mesd&mes 
Hulett and Stoneburner favored us with 
well-delivered recitations and Miss Ethel 
Dancer with a vocal solo with autoharp 
accompaniment. Mrs. W. Hutchins 
read a brief paper upon ‘‘Woman’s in- 
fluence in the clubs,’’ v-hich was briefly 
discussed by Messrs, Comett and Strong, 
and Mrs. Ford.—Helen M. Carpenter, 
Reporter, Jackson Co. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in Michigan Farmer. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Corn Harvesters 


will cut your corn quicker, better and cheaper than it 
can be done by hand or with any other machine, 

not excepting a ¢ foo, Self-binder. 
Adjustable allover ™ 









Absoiutely 
Safe. Savesits 
Cost many times 
Each Season. 








h. 
out it at 
the price. 





—— ont Cata- = 
6 ani ces 
al We want to sell one in your 


neighborhood, The Foos Mfg Co: Springfield, 0, 


Dawson's Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


feld 40 bushels per acre, Price, $1.25 per bushel; 

bags free. J.H. HARRIS & CO., Caro, Mich. 
SEED WHEAT We have for sale Dawson’s 
® Golden Chaff Seed Wheat. 


Price $1 per bu. including bag. Mail samples sent on 
application. J. JENKS & CO., Sand Beach, Mich. 


DAWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF WHEAT 


stiil leads in yield and hardiness; does not lodge nor 
rust. Price ¢1 per bu. for 10o0rmore bushels; 61.25 
per bu. less than 10 in single orders. Bags 15 cents. 
Inclose stamp for sample. DR. A. B. GRANT, 
“Fruit Park Farm,” SANDSTONE, MICH. 


Nawson's Golden Chaff 


Guaranteed Pure Seed Wheat. 


Our seed dis grown at considerable expense and 
hard labor to keep it pure and clean. Order early. 
Many money orders returned last season. Extra re- 
cleaned sted in new bags, $1.25 per bushel. 


J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


The Michigan Agricultural College 


Offers to Michigan farmers only the following varieties of 


WHEAT AT $1 PER BUSHEL, 


including bags, f, o. b., Lansing: 

Buda Pesth, yield 1898, 20.6 bu. per acre on very iight 
land, a most excellent milling variety; Rudy, yield 
1893, 27.87 bu.; Currill, yield 1898, 28.29 bu.; Russian, 
yield 1898, 31 bu., a very early variety especially ad- 
apted to the northern part of the State. Address 
FARM DEPARTMENT, Agricultural College, Mich. 
WANTED Ladies and gentlemen to procure sub- 

® scriptions for the best fifty-cent wo- 
man’s monthly magazine in the United States. The 
most beautiful and popular woman’s magazine on 
very liberal commissions, Terms, sample copies, 
special helps and premiums furnished free. Address 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New York. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 
Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding; (brick, rocked or corrugated) 
METAL CEILINGS and SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 























PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia. 


peters, ASTHMA 





Cured to 
Stay Cured 








SWADASHA 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicaeo, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


(jSAnD TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
*Daily. tExcept Sunday. 








Brush street depot. 




















Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive 

* 6:30am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York............ * 1:30 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc......... | 15:30 pm 
subs bhabes London accommvuvdation....... | 19:05 am 

EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
417:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 9:40 am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
+ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M.,north... | t 6:00 pm 
+ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | ¢ 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 

f 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 9:20 pm 
+ 9:15am | Pontiac Suburban............. + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven. Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven, Milwaukee | 11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban ..........- t 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 pm | Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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Horticultural. 


STRAWBERRIES—S8UBSOILING. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Ithought I would write and inform 
you of the patch of -strawberries I am 
going to set out; would like a little in- 

ormation. The land is a middling heavy 
clay. I have the land plowed once, and 
intend to plow it twice more before fall, 
and give it a good coat of manure. 
What I would like to know is, when is 
the best time to set the plants? I in- 
tended to set them this fall, and keep 
the patch clear of weeds until next 
spring, then cover them with straw. 

ow do you think a subsoil plow would 
work here? We talk of getting one and 
trying it if it does not cost too much. 
—W. A. B., Chippewa Co., Mich. 

Your intention to put out the plants 
this seaon is allright It should be done 
not later than September 1ist—even ear- 
lier is better. Ifa good shower comes 
any time after August 15th, it would be 
a good time to set out your plants. The 
better start they get this fall the better 
the crop will be next season. The ground 
should be thoroughly prepared and well 
fertilized. The straw mulch is all right 
but don’t cover the plants with it; place 
it in the rows and it will keep down the 
weeds and hold the moisture in the soil. 

As to the subsoil plow, it depends upon 
the character of the soil as to whether 
or not it will prove a benefit, To sub- 
soil a light sandy soil would be worse 
than useless. Such a soil needs com- 

cting, not loosening up. But judging 

rom your location we presume you have 
a soil composed largely of red clay, with 
a good deal of lime init. Sucha soil 
requires loosening up to allow the air to 
permeate it, and to enable it to retain 
moisture. Asa rule subsoiling, which is 
simply breaking up and loosening the 
soil below the point which the ordinary 
plow can penetrate, isa great benefit, 
especially ifthe land is underdrained. 
Your land, however, is yet comparative- 
ly new, and probably very fertile. We 
doubt, therefore, if subsoiling as yet will 
prove a paying business. Getting a good 
seed bed worked as fine as possible is 
what we should advise in preference to 
subsoiling. But,after all, actual experi- 
ence is the only safe guide, as the wide 
differences in soils and conditions set 
all theories at naught in some instances. 
The farmer must, after all, test the value 
of systems of cultivation, varieties, etc., 
for himself, and judge of their value b 
results. However, if you do get a subsoil 
plow, we would advise testing it in a 
small way atthe beginning and after 
counting the cost of the work decide as 
to its benefit and financial returns. If 
you have a fairly heavy clay soil it will 
require three horses to draw the plow. 








THE STRAWBERRY RASPBERRY. 


eee 


Eds. Farmer :—Will you please caution 


your many readers against planting the 
strawberry raspberry which has been 
sold by many of the nurserymen of this 
and other states as a berry of wonderful 
beauty and unsurpassed as to its eating 
qualities? This wonderful berry made 
its first appearance in catalogs about 
three years ago. Believing that there 
was at least some honesty in those glow- 
ing descriptions applied to this new and 
luscious fruit we invested in a single 
plant two years ago. Planted same 
carefully in clean and mellow ground 
inour garden. The second season it 
blossomed profusely all summer but not 
one berry was set. Having placed it 
among the modern humbugs I com. 
menced its destruction in March last 
and I am at my wits’ end to know how 
to get rid of the pest. A rootlet the 
thickness of sewing thread —many of 
which are found 10 feet from orignal 
plant—will throw numerous strong 
plants. Have dug the ground over at 
least ten times to the depth of 16 inches 
and still we find plants coming in many 
places. Now to form a conclusion from my 
experience with but one plant I fear no 
contradiction that among all the plant 
ag the ‘“‘strawberry raspberry’’ leads. 

e canes, short as they are, have beards 
that would prevent sheep or any other 
stock from passing through where this 
pest is allowed to grow. 

Now a word to The Farmer readers 
Who have any of the above plants on 
hand: I willsay, begin at once to destroy 
this, the worst ofall pests, and report 
success or failure through The 

armer, if spac> permits it. have 
fought many of our weed pests success- 
fully but fear that this newcomer will 
hold the fert. There should be a law to 
compel nurserymen to have new plants 
tested at our experiment stations and 
there pronounced o. k. before sending 

among their customers.—Jesse 
Simon, Mahoning Co, O. 


PLANT DISEASES. 
Olub-root of Cabbage, etc. 








The following inquiry is self-explana- 
tory and represents, as well, others re- 
ceived during the present season: 

‘Will some one please tell me what is 
the matter with my cabbage? The top 


is all withering up and the root isa mass | © 


of large roots like the one enclosed. 
Perhaps it will be shrunken by the time 
it reaches you, but each prong isas large 
as my finger. It is something new 
around here; no one has ever seen any- 
thing like it.” —J. A. S., Jackson, O. 








Young cabbage badly clubbed. 


The root sent had not shrunken when 
seen and was as described, ‘‘thick as 
one’s finger.’’ Microscopic examina- 
tion shows it to be affected by the club- 
root fungus, Plasmodiophora Brassice, 
Wor. The disease has been longer 
known abroad, but has been prevalent 
for several years in eastern truck gar- 
dens. 

The names of ‘‘club-root,”’ ‘‘finger and 
toes,”’ ‘‘hernia,’’ and —- still oth- 
ers, have been applied to the disease. 
The illustrations here given, Figs.1 to 6. 
copied from Halsted’s New Jersey re- 
port, will give an idea of the appearance 
and malformations of the diseased 
plants. The fungus attacks many plants 
of the mustard family, and may possi- 
bly in time be found attacking many 


attacked by it. The destruction by fire 
of all diseased plants and roots will be 
much safer than feeding to stock, since 
the latter procedure will scatter the 





Spores of the slime, 


The fungus, as it fills the 
mag. about 600 times 


plant cells. 


spores and insure their lodgment in the 
soil where mischief is to be wrought. 
It has been shown in New Jersey and 
elsewhere that applications of stone lime 
at the rate of 75 to 80 bushels per acre 
worked into the newly plowed soil, will 
prevent serious injury from club-root in 
affected land. 

If cabbage growers care to send me 
word as to the occurrence of the club- 
root we can make a map to show its dis- 
tribution. 

There is also a destructive bacterial 
rot of cabbage, etc., that has recently 
been described by Dr. E. F. Smith, in a 
farmers’ bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The rot 
attacks leaves and heads of the cabbage, 
usually yielding a magnificent(!) odor 
in the process. As with club-root pre- 
ventive measures in choice of land, 
plants, and the destruction of refuse 
affected with it, are the best at present 
known tous. This disease will come 





more crucifers. It is known to occur up- 
on cabbage, cauliflower, Kale, Brussels 
sprouts, rutabagas, turnips and rad- 








Root of diseased cabbage, natural size 


ishes, and among the weeds upon shep- 
herd’s purse and hedge mustard. Fur 
ther, this fungus, the germs or spores of 
which are liberated in the earth through 
decay of the affected parts, may live in 
the earth an indefinite time. The soll, 
the manure heap, if refuse has been fed 
to the stock, and all diseased parts of 
mustard plants, may prove sources of 
club-root infection. When the disease 
is present the gardener may find ‘‘the 
head growing on the wrong end of 
the plant,’’ as one expressed it to me, | 
and he may know the work is due to! 
this slime fungus | 
| 








Turaip affected with club-root 


The measures of remedy are almost 
entirely preventive. If plants in hot-bed 
show clubbing it is better to barn them 
all, and it is useless to plant seeds in soil 
infected by the club-root spores, either 








through cultivated crops or wild growths 





Reots of shepherd’s purse (a) and hedge mus- 
tard (b) attacked by club-root. 


later in the season and may require more 


or less attention from the time of its first 
appearance.—A. D. Selby, Wooster, O. 








FLORAL DOTS FOR AUGUST. 





The temptation to exchange the hoe 
for the hammock during the sultry days 
must be strenuously resisted, for all fall- 
blooming plants should receive the best 
of care this month. To insure a steady, 
vigorous growth, and bloom, the weeds 
must be kept down, the soil loose, light 
and moist, and stimulated with liquid 
fertilizers An occasional thorough 
soaking of the ground should take the 
place of light and frequent watering 

Vines often make rapid growthin Au- 
gust. If not carefully pruned and train- 
ed they become tangled and unsightly. 
Verbenas that have flowered freely may 
be cut back and fertilizers applied to 
stimulate growth for fall blooming 
Sow pansy seeds for early spring flow- 
ering. They should by lightly covered 
before the ground freezes. 

The chrysanthemum will grow and 
reasonably thrive in almost any soil and 
with comparatively little oversight, but 
there is no plant that more readily re- 
sponds to special care or better repays 
for labor expended. To secure blooms 
of superior size requires special treat- 
ment from early August. 

Do not pinch back if large blooms are 
desired; the pinching back process re- 
sults in compact growth and free bloom 
For large flowers let the plants grow 
naturally, and remove from the roots, 
as they appear, all save two or three 
stalks. For a ‘‘show specimen’’ leave 
only a single stalk, which will need to be 
tied to a firm support Buds will ap- 
pear the latter part of August or first of 
September but all but a limited number 


must be ruthlessly removed. A success- 
ful grower of ‘‘show”’ chrysanthemums 
gives the following treatment to be 
commenced as soon as the blossom buds 
appear and thereafter followed to the 
letter: 

“Apply to each plant twice a week a 
dipperful —how big a dipper? Eds.— 
of guano water, a tablespoonful of guano 
toa gallon of water; the second week 
apply an infusion of sulphate of am- 
monia, a tablespoonful to a gallon of 
water, and the same amount as before. 
Alternate and gradually increase the 
frequency of the applications to once a 
day. When the flower buds begin to ex- 
pand gradually increase the strength 
one-half, but never exceed this strength.” 

Eben E. Rexford, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, gives a new insecticide which 
he affirms is very effective. To 5 gal- 
lons of water add a quarter of a pound 
of ivory soap dissolved in hot water. 
Dip house plants in this, and syringe 
out-of-door growth; this for hard leaved 
plants; for those of soft foliage use the 
given amount of soap in7 or 8 gallons of 
water. 

Chinese primroses can be multiplied 
by tearing them apart, leaving roots 
attached, or by cutting the crown into 
sections with adhering roots. 

Anew plant, Bougamvillia Glabra, or 
rather a new variety of Bougamvillia, 
is recommended as a house plant. It is 
very showy, and is seldom attacked by 
insects. It continues in flower several 
months. The flowers are insignificant, 
but the cup-shaped rosy crimson clus- 
ters which succeed them, remain bright 
for weeks. 

The plant is as easily grown as a ger- 
anium, and will thrive in a small pot of 
loamy soil. After blooming it should be 
severely pruned and repotted; when it 
shows a new growth and looks thrifty, 
give very little water for two or three 
months, then water freely; apply a good 


fertilizer; this will induce a_ second 
growth upon which the blossoms are 
produced. 


It is better to slip geraniums this 
month, than to depend upon old plants, 
for winter blooming. If taken from the 
open in September and seyerely pruned 
rootand branch they will sometimes 
repay the labor but young plants are 
more reliable and satisfactory. Geran 
iums do better in small spots where the 
roots cannot spread too much. 

If Freesias are wanted for New Years 
plant the bulbs now, the sooner the 
better as they require a long period of 
growth before blossoming—five or six 
months. Planted in October, they will 
usually put forth bloom in time for 
Easter. 

Ferns for the winter window garden 
can now be secured by taking pots of 
various sizes to the woods, and trans- 
planting suitable-sized plants If the 
work is tyke dl done they will not even 
wilt, and will keep green all through 
early winter. Some dainty Maiden Hair 
ferns which this morning flourished in 
the cool fastnesses of the forest,at evening 
beautify a jardiniere, giving no token 
of the transplanting from their native 
wilds.—Zoa. 
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Bore Sweet 
This can be done cheaper and ,. 
Davi s d p 
than 1p any other way. Being ess 
almost entirely of steel it 
is Lighter and Stronger SB. a 
than old style presses and 
at the same time eheaper. 
YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
ea pe rer 
an our ne! lo n’t buy unti 
illustrated pit ay thes rite for it. t Ss et sss. 
J. E. DAVIS & CO., 835 Old Colony Bidg..~Chicago. ills 


1,000,000 
Peach Trees 


"wy cc on the bank of Lake 
y e, two miles from any 
peach orchards and guar- 
anteed free from Seale, 
2 Borers, Yellows, ete. Large 
; ee stock of Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Quince and immense sapply of Small 
I'ruit plants. Headquarters for Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, A quarter of a million of 
| low down bud roses, { 

32 Greenhouses filled with Rosés, Palms, 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, Pandanus, ‘etc. 
Will have immense stocks of best Holland Bulbs 
forfall. 45th year. 1000acres. Correspondence 
and personal inspection solicited. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 7, Painesvilie, Ohio. 


Old Wagons 


_We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
| Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


/ Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
IGHEAP FARMS. 3° 28° SANT 4. some: 


| &@ small payment down, the balance on lone t ane, 
a little . CRoswei and see us or writ« 

LL COMPSMNY 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., ~~ Mich. 


OUR FRUIT CROP 
ea 
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IMPROVED MANAGEMENT of FAIRS. 





From every section of our country 
there comes a popular demand for a re- 
form in fair management, and this ap- 
plies to town, county and state fairs 
alike. 

It seems to be much 
managers quite universally, and there 
are just enough exceptions to prove the 
generally adopted plan to be an unwise 
one. Atone time the county fairs of 
New York state were strong rivals of the 
state fair in excellence and numbers of 
exhibits, and people went from county 
to county to see the fine stock, farm 
products, farm machinery, etc. In every 
community there are those to whom a 
magnificent display of dairy cattle, first- 
class farm or road_ horses, fine pens of 
thoroughbred sheep or hogs, a large and 
handsome display of poultry, become 
too tame to be worthy of notice. They 
begin to clamor for something more ex- 
citing. Such men manage to be chosen 
as directors, and the horse race becomes 
the central attraction. I could namea 
score of county fairs that used to be 
largely attended, in fact every farmer 
within half a day’s drive would be 
there with his whole family, andI do 
not recall a single instance where horse 
racing has been introduced but that it 
killed the fair. 

But, says one, would you prohibit all 
horse-racing? My reply is this, I like a 
fine horse, and like to see him move, but 
Iam unalterably opposed to methods 
that prevail at all horse races. If a com- 
munity must and will have a horse race 
let it be a matter purely by itself, but 
the practice of introducing it in con- 
nection with our fairs, and then tax or 
assess premiums on stock and other 
things to pay for the races, has already 
killed many, and will destroy any fair 
association that practices this nefarious 
business. 

Last season I attended a fair in cen- 
tral New York, probably as large as any 
outside the state fair at Syracuse. Fine 

thoroughbred stock were brought, and 
the moment owners were informed their | 
premiums were to be thus assessed they | 
drove their stock home again. 
scores of farmers and stock owners say | 
that unless early notice was given by the 
management that sucha thing would 
not be repeated, the next fair would not 


the same with | 


I heard | | 3 


select a dairy cow. The judge knows 
more about this very important matter 
than the rest of us, else why employ 
him? Very likely the same man may 
judge horses. He has given my colt 
first premium, my neighbor’s second. 
Now my neighbor and every other pat- 
ron of the fair has a right to learn more 
than the blue ribbon tells him. 

In our state, officers of the different as- 
sociations, breeders’ association and 
others, recommend men they know to be 
qualified as expert judges and such are 
employed by fair managers. This is 
right, and if this supply is not suflicient 
let our state agricultural colleges fur- 
nish them. 

Properly managed our agricultural 
fairs will become powerful educators. 
Public sentiment is already strongly in 
favor of these reforms, and our leading 
agricultural journals will see that they 
are brought abont.—J. D.. Smith. 
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GREASE = 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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Makes a CHEAP, STRONG 


proof FENCE, 
Easy to make. Write us. 


WILSON WIRE FENCE CO., 
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FIRST TO FRONT. 





witness a display equal to one-half a 
small dairy. 

Another feature has been too general- 
ly allowed at local fairsand has even 
been adopted by state societies, to the 
disgust of our better class of citizens 
everywhere, and the demoralization of 
our young people to an alarming extent. 
So intolerable has this nuisance be- 
come, that citizens who have not parted 
with all self-respect, feel themselves 
justified in not only not patroniz- 
ing the association that allows such 
things, but deem it their duty to warn 
others to escape the contamination that 
invariably goes with them. I refer to 
the fakirs and abominable tent shows, 
that draw the attention of the people, 
relieve them of their money and poison 
their minds and souls. This feature 
must be abandoned by fair authorities 
entirely or none but the lowest class in 
society will be seen upon the grounds. 
Much has been said about the necessity 
of providing amusements and attrac- 
tions. The captive balloon has proven 
quite an attraction and may be entirely 
harmless, and panoramic views, such as 

“The battle of Gettysburg’? or war 
scenes of our times would be instructive 
and be largely patronized by the young 
people 

But the one crying reform in connec- | 
tion with our fairsis this: If agricul- 
tural fairs exist, it should be for some | 
definite and worthy purpose, and this | 
should be to promote education. Let me 
illustrate The managers secure an ex- 
pert cattle judge froma distance. It 
may be from another state. Usually 
the yudge comes ina hurry, looks over 
the stock, places the awards and is gone, 
perhaps to perform the same work at 
another fair the same day. The day 
following, the cattle receiving prizes 
are brought into the ring, and the sec- 
retary announces the fact that Jersey 
bull owned by Mr. Wright has received 
first, while Mr. Brown’s received second, | 
and so on through the list of cattle. } 
Now I ask who has learned anything? | 
All this will be announced in the next 
week’s papers. The same rule applies to 
horses, sheep, in fact to all departments. 
The remedy is this, and if rigidly en- 
forced, would make our fairs the centers 
of attraction and people would come to 
see and learn. 

We will suppose the cattle judge to be 
an expert. He has given to this cow 
first award asa dairy cow, and that 
second. Now when these cows are 
brought inside the ——* I want to be just 
outside the rope, an shall have a 
dozen questions, more or less, to fire 
at him. I am there to learn, how to 
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When the soldiers poached Chickamauga, there 
was Page fence—first in the field. Landed in Cuba 
—there’s the Page. It’s a ‘‘path-finder.’ 








PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WOVE. FENCED 


With our wy regbe —— 

Machine y & gen- 

uine Rabhit Prect teen ena 
one that is also Horse-high 


PS 162 A ROD 

anda Stock or Chicken fence for 180 a rod. A. Plain, Colled 
Spring and Barbed wire to 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 72 ~ Ridgeville, oe gy 

























































































Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
Sotnowsenese 

















If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
*E.”’ We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill.(Chicago Suburb) 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY ; 


IS THE STANDARD; 
STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTSi-4 
GASOL:NE ENGINES \ mm 
WRITE FCP CIRCULAR XS 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA. iLL - CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX. 
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Pressure between 
burrs in grinding 
iscarried on chill- 


ed roller bear- 








Sold under an” absolute guarantee to do double the 
amount of work of any other mill of same size or 








money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 
DAIN MFG, CO, Carrollton, Mo, 






A SMALL THRESHING MACHINE 


Something for the farmer who can do his own , 
“_£-.° = oF and a o_ } TH ees LUMBIA THRE SHE. 
eres e also make @ full by light power. Send for illustrate 


line of 
li — Tread catalogue, giving testimonials, 
















Made in all sizes, for 
both hand and power 
use. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
rice list. Willsend ,: 
atest publication on g& 
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Ensilage to all who Aga i LE CITY HFG Gh bo 17 Racine, Wi 


BUILD YOUR OWN FENC 
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and save a lot of money. 

This cut shows the........,... IMPLICITY FENCE 

: tis a larger and stronger stay than any machine can put into a fence. an be $ on TAN: 
ted or barb wire. Requires no tools or experience. Youcan make the meshes any size 

7 oudesire. Agents anake lots of money selling the says direct to farmers. We sell only 


f in the k k d 
reecircularsandtermstoagens, American Wire Fence Co. Detroit, Mich. 


free circulars and terms to agents. 


















THE FARMER 


ARMOUR.... 
THE FARMER Takes back in the shape of ANIMAL 

FERTILIZER that portion not used in 
feeding, clothing, shoeing, harnessing, glueing, soaping, freez- 
ing and healing; nothing is wasted. 


ARMOUR’S ANIMAL FERTILIZERS are scientifically prepared; their use insures 
large yields of cereals and grass. The RAW MATERIAL of which they are made 
IS GROWN BY THE AMERICAN FARMER AND IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
USE THESE FERTILIZERS ON YOUR WHEAT. 
THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


Feeds his stock and sends it to market. 


Slaughters and distributes the product 
all over the world. 


Send for Armour’s F. d Garden L. 
and Address of Nearest Agent. wena 


VWOTVTVEVTTTVTVVVVTVTTETTEVUETEVISA 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 


FARMERS 6° WISE, Deat WITH US AND SAVE 40 pe 
Rot. ON YOUR FERTILIZERS. 
You Save ¢ Salesman’s Expeuses and Agent’s Profit. 
Analysis, Phos. Acid, Ammonia, Actual Potash, 
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Per ce 2 
Pure Raw Bone Meal. 4 tb x iene $22.00 per ton 
Four Fold Fertilizer 2 3 2 to3 16.00 
Smoky City “ 144 to 2% 14t024% xg.00 “ 
Big Bonanza 45 217 to 3iZ 4°to5 20.00 “ 
Potato Special “ 3% to 414 6 t 7 23-00 ‘ 
Tobacco Special ‘‘ fo f e 4 tod 2.00 : 


Bone and Meat... 18.0 ae 
For samples and pamphlet, write WALKER: STRATMAN. % CO. Herr’s Isiand, Pittsburg. Pa, 
ae cet ti ere 


How’s Your Sad 
Roof 2 sian oi ind mae Cutting Corn: 


Itis made in DOFt or” 
Ss made in a var- 14. 





Why do you break your back 







IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put @, ond is igi and We deliver at your 
han ndsome. Falli re it, hail ’t break | | railroad sta- 

wt oars are goo Se fo 1 s. | tion for 
on et. nd for catalo; : and prices. 
Sykes Iron and ind £0, ; 
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ASER TO KEEP ONE 


MOST AND BEST © 





our famo. 


Standard Gore Harvestet 


Has steel frame and safety guards—and evérythi: 
| else a good harvester should den Full catalogue fre 


/ THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. ‘ 





ev en tinea bale 
_ fit goo Fae ina Aa a 
of heavy loadi: ry — 
freight. an box 
Feed — 
automatic as Placer—no 
more crushed or ; 
All Steel, Strong, Fast, & 
Easy Power, [Illustrated catalog free. yw Steam power. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 117 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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